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East Africa’s prospects as a country of development are 
far greater than may be supposed. Rich potentialities 
exist amongst both the African and non-African 
population. The National Overseas and Grindlays Bank 
Limited—a recent amalgamation between the National 
Bank of India, and Grindlays Bank—serves Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Kenya, Zanzibar and Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and will gladly give details of commercial 
conditions in this area which predominantly ‘Buys 
British’ already. Enquiries are welcomed at the Head 
Office or at any branch. 
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Portrait of the Week— 


As THE French plebiscite campaign moved to- 
wards its foregone conclusion, Algerian 
nationalists intensified their campaign of violence 
| in metropolitan France. As the Warsaw talks be-’ 
tween the American and Chinese Ambassadors to 
Poland moved towards their foregone conclusion, 
the latest scenes in the Quemoy drama were played 
out in the United, Nations General Assembly 
rather than the Formosa Straits. And as the dele- 
gates to the Scarborough Conference of the Labour 
Party prepared to move towards their foregone 
conclusion, Mrs. Barbara Castle’s flame-coloured 
hair ignited the latest internal flare-up in a-party 

that has been looking for one for months, 


* 


| A BOMB-HOAX at London Airport may be tiresome; 
but a real bomb in the Eiffel Tower is no joke. This 
spectacular coup on the part of the Algerian ter- 
rorists (fortunately the bomb did not go off), fol- 
lowing as it did hard upon their attempt to blow 
up a number of ships in Toulon harbour, was a 
grim reminder to the French, about to vote ‘yes’ 
to de Gaulle by a large majority, that the Algerian 
problem has not been getting any nearer a solu- 
tion since the men who had failed to solve it de- 
stroyed the Fourth Republic. And while the 
violence increased, the Algerian nationalist move- 
ment set up a provisional Government-in-exile, 
headed by M. Ferhat, which was promptly recog- 
nised. by the United Arab Republic, Libya and 
Iraq, with Pakistan expected to follow suit almost 
immediately. The new Government then declared 
war on France, a gesture which many felt to be 
supererogatory. 

* 

MRS. BARBARA CASTLE, Vice-Chairman of the 
Labour Party and heiress presumptive to Mr. Tom 
Driberg’s seat, went to Athens, where she had an 
audience of Archbishop Makarios. She brought 
back to Britain the Archbishop's latest views on 
the Cyprus situation, together with some of her 
own. The Archbishop's were to the effect that he 
would no longer insist upon union with Greece 
for Cyprus, but would be prepared to accept 
the island’s independence, unless enosis were 
approved by the United Nations. This solution, 
he thought, should be worked out by the people 
of Cyprus and the British Government, without 
the Governments of either Greece or Turkey. Mrs. 
Castle brought back this encouraging statement, 
but saw fit to add some remarks of her own, to the 
effect that British troops in the island were being 
allowed to use violence towards the Cypriots. Mrs. 
Castle was immediately attacked by a fellow- 
member of the Labour Party National Executive, 
Mr. James Matthews, who said that he could well 
understand the feelings of British troops when 
their comrades are shot in the back by the very 
people they were trying to help. The usual Labour 
Party row began to boil up, and Mr. Gaitskell 
stepped in with a formal disclaimer of Mrs. 
Castle’s remarks; he said she went, and spoke, in 
a purely private capacity. Mr. Gaitskell, who inter- 
viewed Mrs. Castle with Mr. Bevan, Mr. Griffiths 
and Mr. Callaghan, expressed support for the 
British troops in Cyprus. The Labour Party then 
proceeded to start packing for its annual confer- 
ence at Scarborough. Amid all this, the message 
Mrs. Castle brought back from Archbishop 
Makarios rather got lost sight of. The Governor 
announced that the British plan for Cyprus was 
going to be put into operation regardless, and 
NATO began to hint that it would be a good idea 
if the plan’s implementation could be delayed. 


* 


THE TALE of a coat ended in Washington with the 
resignation of Mr. Sherman Adams, who had been 
imprudent. President Eisenhower accepted the 





resignation with regret, 
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THROUGH ATHENIAN EYES 


OLLY succeeds folly in Cyprus with the painful 
| Speen oe of a dead march; and the situa- 
tion is not being helped by some recent pronounce- 
ments—of Mrs. Barbara Castle, in particular. Mrs. 
Castle’s views would not normally command much 
attention, but as she happens to be the Vice-Chair- 
man (and Chairman-designate) of the Labour 
Party they have naturally been heard with joy by 
the Tories, and wrath by her fellow Labour 
members. 

Mrs. Castle complained that British soldiers are 
being permitted and even encouraged by the 
authorities to get tough with the inhabitants. It is 
the kind of allegation which, even if true, it 
would—in the circumstances—be unwise to make. 
Where terrorism flourishes the most urgent need 
is to preserve the morale of the troops engaged 
in trying to keep it down—to make them feel that 
they have public sympathy and understanding in 
their ugly work. Nothing could be worse for 
morale than the feeling that what they do may be 
exploited for party purposes. Mrs. Castle has 
argued that it was the authorities, not the soldiers 
themselves, that she was needling; but the effect, 
in this case, has been the same. It has increased 
the forces’ exasperation, and therefore added to 
the danger of really violent reprisals. 

This is not, of course, to argue that the British 
forces in Cyprus have always behaved with per- 
fect propriety and restraint. In time of terror 
occupying forces never do. Soldiers who have 
seen comrades shot in the back are not inclined 
to gentleness when they are conducting a search 
for suspects; as Sir Hugh Foot said, ‘roughness can 
and does take place in the heat of a murderer’s 
pursuit.’ As Sir Hugh obviously realises, reprisals 
cannot always be prevented: all he can hope todo 
is to keep retaliatory passions within bounds. And 
he can only do this so long as he retains his forces’ 
confidence—which he certainly would not do if 
he blamed them, rather than the terrorists, for 
violence. 

It is a pity, though, that Sir Hugh should ‘have 
adopted a high and strident moral tone in. some of 
his recent pronouncements. That there is terror in 


Cyprus today—that British soldiers -are’ being. 


murdered—is not so much the fault of the 
Cypriots as of British mismanagement in the past, 
as nobody knows better than Sir Hugh. To us, in 
Britain, the shooting of a British soldier appears 
to be murder: to a Cypriot it may be a legitimate 
act of war. Sir Hugh is right to praise the men of 
the occupying forces, who have indeed behaved 
with exemplary restraint; but he is surely wrong 
to incense the Greek Cypriots by asking them 
pompously why they have not condemned the 
terrorists. Why should they? Things have reached 
such a pass in Cyprus that terror may well appear 


to Greek Cypriots to be their country’s only hope 
of freedom. 

They cannot hope for much from Archbishop 
Makarios’s latest offer. The Archbishop has now 
formally modified his earlier intransigence about 
enosis, and concedes the possibility that the only 
practicable solution to the island’s difficulties is 
self-government—independence from Greece and 
Turkey as well as from Britain. But the chances 
that his change of mind, welcome though it is, will 
improve the situation are now small. 

This is not because his influence over the Greek 
Cypriots—or over the Greeks themselves—has 
diminished. His ascendancy has continued to 
grow. By the skill of his Delphic replies, by his un- 
remitting devotion to duty and his unquestionable 
incorruptibility he has created a deep impression 
in Athens. Yet it is precisely those qualities of 
verbal skill, so much admired by Athenians, which 
tend to antagonise the Anglo-Saxon. If one factor 
more than another accounts for the failure of Mr. 
Macmillan’s visit it is the churlish way in which 
he snubbed the Archbishop. Having brought him- 
self to go to Athens and admit the indispensability 
of Makarios to the extent of allowing Sir Hugh 
Foot to talk to him, it was in Athenian eyes sheer 
bad manners for the Prime Minister to stay aloof. 

It is also futile for Sir Hugh Foot, in a broad- 
cast announcing that Britain is going ahead with 
her ‘partnership’ plan, to criticise the Greeks for 
not accepting it, if he is not prepared to recognise 
the’‘need for coming to terms with the Archbishop 
first. So long as the Archbishop is not consulted, 
and so long as the Greek Cypriots believe (with 
some justification) that the British plan in its 
present form is pro-Turkish, leading inevitably to 
partition, there is not and cannot be ‘partnership’ 
in any effective sense of the word. There may be 
some justification for the attitude of the Govern- 
ment here that the plan should be adhered to, 
whatever its defects, because there is-no practic- 
able alternative; but this is not to say it cannot 
be. modified to enable the Archbishop to resume 
his rightful position on the island: 

At present he has little inducement to return. 
He must realise, though he may not admit it, that 
his position both internationally and domestically 
is stronger while he is in Greece. While he stays 
there he cannot be held responsible for violence 
on the island; nor is he compelled to take a line 
which would diverge from EOKA’s—as he almost 
certainly would be if he returned. But these repre- 
sent good reasons, from the point of view of the 
British authorities, why the Archbishop should not 
merely be allowed to return, but encouraged to do 
so. As long as he stays in Greece, there is no 
chance of a settlement; and, small though the 
chance now is of achieving one by allowing him 
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back, at least his return would offer a faint ray of 
hope. 

For the moment, though, the main problem is 
not the Archbishop but the new Turkish commis- 
sioner. When the scheme was put forward that 
representatives of Greece and Turkey should sit 
on his council, Sir Hugh Foot hoped that their 
presence would help to curb the more violent pro- 
Turk and pro-enosis elements on the island. But in 
the absence of a Greek commissioner the arrival 
of a Turkish representative is going to be ex- 
tremely dangerous: not only will it enrage the 
Greeks but it will give EOKA an obvious target. 
Should an attempt be made on the commissioner’s 
life the situation might become very grave indeed : 
a bullet could bring Greece and Turkey to the 
brink of war. For this reason alone Sir Hugh must 
realise the need to modify his plan, in order that 
some way can be found even at this late hour to 
secure if not the co-operation at least the grudging 
consent of the Greeks. 


Trade on the Move 


HE Montreal conference has turned out to be 
Ep great success. No far-reaching decisions had 
been expected from it, but it has in fact provoked 
two important changes in British economic policy. 
A week ago Britain ended discrimination against 
a wide range of dollar goods and the Colonies may 
also buy more American and Canadian machinery 
and capital equipment if it is made more cheaply 
there. This week the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced a practical programme to help Com- 
monwealth countries to pay for economic devel- 
opment. Independent members of the Common- 
wealth will be able to borrow from the Export 
Credits Guarantees Department, and the Colonies 
directly from the Exchequer, at the same rate as 
the British Government itself borrows in the City 
of London, plus a management fee of one-quarter 
of 1 per cent. Further, Commonwealth govern- 
ments are being asked to make a success of the 
Commonwealth Development Finance Corpora- 
tion, by participating in it themselves. Finally the 
London capital market is to be opened to 
Development Boards and other official bodies in 
the Commonwealth which hitherto have not had 
access to it. 

These changes are welcome. They will help to 
keep Commonwealth—and world—trade on the 
move. And sterling’s spectacular recovery since 
the end of last year means that Britain can once 
again lend more abroad. It has indeed become 
more urgent to do so, as British exports to some 
sterling countries begin to shrink because these 
countries lack the purchasing power to buy from 
us. With money borrowed from here, these coun- 
tries will be able to keep up their purchases from 
us, thus maintaining the level of business in British 
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industry. How much additional borrowing is likely 
to take place is a matter of guesswork; apparently 
over £50 million is already under negotiation. But 
if the rate of interest to be charged still works out 
at nearly 6 per cent.—as was suggested by one 
spokesman—then borrowing will not be much 
cheaper than it is now either in the open market 
in London or from the World Bank. 

These changes have set the stage for the forth- 
coming meetings in New Delhi of the World Bank, 
and the International Monetary Fund. To a num- 
ber of observers Britain’s willingness to throw 
away the protection of discrimination against 
dollar goods, her determination to supply as much 
development capital as she can, and the strength of 
sterling, particularly in the transferable market— 
all point towards some kind of formal converti- 
bility, which could be announced in New Delhi. 
But even if such hopes are disappointed, the pro- 
gress made at Montreal towards a better inter- 
national economic order will have been consider- 
able. It makes a remarkable contrast to the 
American Government’s unfortunate decision to 
impose quotas on imports of lead and zinc. This 
may temporarily appease the American produ- 
cers, but it has already infuriated producers in 
Canada, Australia and Latin America. It is pre- 
cisely the sort of measure which ought to be 
avoided at the present time—not least by the 
world’s richest nation. 


Revolt in Tibet 


en article by George N. Patterson in this issue 


raises some interesting points. The Tibetans, 
Mr. Patterson asserts, have a record of two years’ 
full-scale revolt in which they have killed over 
50,000 Chinese, and there are now 200,000 guerrilla 
fighters spread through the country. Yet the 
existence of revolution there is hardly recognised 
in the West. Why? 

It has, of course, long been known that there 
is armed resistance in Tibet to the Chinese in- 
vaders; even if it had not been known, it could 
have been assumed. But what is not known is the 
extent of the revolutionary activity. With respect 
to Mr. Patterson, his figures sound as if they may 
be the product of exiles’ wishful thinking. The 
total population of Tibet cannot be much more 
than 5,000,000, and it is highly improbable that 
there are 200,000 guerrillas, unless the population 
of whole districts is included—men, women and 
children. But it is certainly true that the Indian 
leaders have tried to play down the troubles in 
Tibet so as not to offend the Chinese Communist 
Government. The revolution there may well be on 
a much more striking scale than has been realised. 

As usual, the advent of Chinese rule in Tibet 
has been welcomed here by those elements of the 
Left who see in it only the end of a reactionary 
regime. Their argument is that Tibet is being freed 
from the clutches of a very backward, despotic, 
feudal theocracy and is advancing on the path of 
progress. But in fact the old pattern is establishing 
itself there: the inhabitants, at first glad to be 
rescued from misrule, are now enraged to find 
themselves under tyranny. It is unfortunate that 
where such situations exist, the free nations of the 
West not merely can give no assistance—they 
cannot even, apparently, bring themselves to find 
out what is happening, and to exploit it for 
Propaganda purposes, 
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Partnership in Adventure 


By PETER BENENSON 

Nicosig 

HE only redeeming feature of the preseng 

f fotos in Cyprus is that the irrepressible 

Greeks retain their sense of humour. Macmillan’s 

ponderous phrase about ‘adventure in partner-~ 

ship’ has been more aptly worded to read ‘parte 

nership in adventure.’ And that is what it is; for, 

with one exception, no one has any idea of what 

is going to happen if the Macmillan ‘plan’ is set 
into operation on October 1. 

The exception, of course, is Grivas, who has, 
no doubt, made his arrangements in his own 
fashion without taking advice and without telling 
anyone. From village coffee shop to army mess 
everyone makes his guess, but, as Grivas is notorie 
ously unpredictable, speculation is unremunera 
tive. The Administration is reported to have pres 
pared detention camps capable of absorbing 
20,000, together with a sheaf of fresh Emergency 
Regulations designed to give the military an even 
freer hand. 

The most significant change in Cyprus over the 
last few months is that at long last the British 
Government has committed itself to something, 
Many observers would say that, at least, it is 
better to propound and, if necessary, enforce 
some constitution than to leave affairs to drift 
any longer. The trouble is that there is no con- 
stitution and the so-called ‘plan’ is an elaborate 
piece of packaging surrounding a tin containing 
one sardine—the Turkish Commissioner. 


The emptiness inside was revealed to me by 
Dr. Fazil Kutchuk, the political leader of the 
Turkish minority. Although he and his party, 
the only Turkish party, is not only willing but 
keen to operate the ‘plan, and participate in the 
elections for a Turkish Assembly, he has not been 
told a thing about the powers, size or composi- 
tion of the body. The one and only thing that is 
fixed is that a gentleman from Turkey will arrive 
on October 1 (for whom a house is now busily 
being made ready), and from then on he will 
exercise undefined functions, euphemistically 
described by Government House as ‘advisory.’ 
His position puts one in mind of that of certain 
British Residents in Malayan Sultanates who have 
no powers at all, but whose ‘advice’ the Sultan 
is compelled by treaty to accept. 


The Greek delight in embellishment, which so 
infuriates the authorities investigating allegations 
of ill-treatment, is hard taxed at this critical time. 
They tell each other than the Labour Party will 
force a General Election, that the United States 
will intervene, that the Greek Government will 
contract out of NATO, that Greece will go to war 
with Turkey, but secretly inside they gradually 
realise that no outside body is likely to stir a little 
finger. No one is more certain of this than 
‘Dighenis the leader,’ who, as is well known, has 
a profound contempt for politicians. 


It is because, one after another, their friends 
have slowly disappointed them, that the future is 
so hard to plumb. Sir Hugh Foot may just be 
right; opposition among the Greek Cypriots may 
slowly crumble. On the other hand, the chances 
are that the struggle will now enter a more violent 
and desperate stage. 
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With the Greek Government getting a press 
almost as bad as the British; and with the Labour 
Party’s electoral prospects sagging, erstwhile 
friends have declining influence with the Greek 
Cypriots. Counsels of moderation are politely 
received, but are unlikely to be accepted. A few 
months ago the logic of their situation was to:sit 
back and wait for a Labour Government; today 
it is to let all hell loose in a desperate attempt to 
get the Government to delay the ‘plan.’ 

The risk of indiscriminate killing is sufficiently 
great to make it a wise precaution to start evacu- 
ating British families. The cost of flying them out 
is little compared with the irreparable tragedy of 
wounding or death. The Cabinet will bear a heavy 
personal responsibility if it fails to take the deci- 
sion until after a woman or child has been hurt. 

The presence of families here adds to the ten- 
sion and to the ingrowing, subconscious fear 
which is gradually eroding most Britons. No man 
can remain entirely rational in his approach when 
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he has to find.someone to hold his revolver for 
him on the beach when he wants to swim. It is 
thirteen years since the war, and few British 
troops have had any battle seasoning; it is 
scarcely surprising that they are edgy and tend 
to release some of their pent-up tension when 
searching Greek villages. It is not that they are 
any less courageous than their forebears, but that 
a Government, which has manceuvred itself into 
what is virtually an open war, is failing to impose 
war-time conditions. 

The reason for the Government’s anxiety to 
avoid putting the Security Forces on a war-time 
footing is presumably that it wants to disguise 
from people back home just how serious the situ- 
ation is. But the figures for the loss of British life 
speak for themselves. If the Government is deter- 
mined to impose a ‘plan’ that is totally rejected 
by four-fifths of the islanders, it should at least 
warn the British public what the cost may be in 
terms of British lives—and world respect. 


Children Around the House 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


OnE year ago this week, the 
* Arkansas National Guard was 
ordered by Governor Orval 
Faubus to prevent ten Negro 
children from aitending Central 
High School in the capital city 
/. of Little Rock. Later, President 
Eisenhower ordered Federal 
troops to replace the guardsmen and provide safe 
passage for the Negro students. It all made a 
strange spectacle, but hardly more curious than 
the present one. This week, there have been no 
troops, State or Federal, outside Central High 
School, and no students, Negro or white, inside 
it. There are, however, teachers. To fulfil the 
terms of their contracts with the Board of Edu- 
cation they go to their posts each morning and 
sit in classrooms barren of students. The United 
States Supreme Court on September 12 sustained 
the denial of an appeal by Little Rock school 
authorities to delay integration for a period of 
years, and Governor Faubus, upon receiving this 
melancholy intelligence, asked that the city’s four 
high schools be closed to students while he and 
the State Legislature worked out a plan to get 
around the court’s decision. The plan was, as 
everyone knew it would be, to abolish free public 
education wherever the courts had ordered the 
mixing of white and Negro students and to re- 
open the schools as private institutions ad- 
ministered by corporations chartered by the State 
and receiving subsidies from it. 

This has been the plan favoured by the re- 
sistance not only in Arkansas but in several other 
States. In Virginia, the legislature gave the 
Governor the power to close schools at his dis- 
cretion, and he has exercised this discretion in 
several cases. Georgia and North Carolina may 
shortly be closing some of their schools and seek- 
ing to reopen them as private institutions. The 
legality of the reorganisation procedure will 
Shortly be brought to a test. If the courts hold 
it to be illegal, then the segregationists will be 
faced with a hard choice: integrated public 
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schools or no schools at all for the bulk of their 
children. There is no doubt about the legality of 
closing down schools altogether. It can be done 
if the people will put up with it. No Federal law 
requires communities to provide free instruction 
for their young. State constitutions may do so, 
but State constitutions can be amended. 

The advocates of compulsory integration have 
always looked forward to this stage and have 
banked much on their conviction that a majority 
would prefer integrated schools to no schools. 
They had more to go on than the value the 
American public places on education; they could, 
they felt, count on the displeasure of the Ameri- 
can mother at the prospect of having all the 
children around the house all the time. It is, of 
course, too early to say that events have proved 
them right, but there are signs that point that 
way. In Little Rock, a group of Central High 
School students, all white and all segregationists, 
has petitioned for an integrated reopening on the 
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ground that their futures are imperilled by 
Faubus’s policy. (Doubts have been raised about 
the acceptance of reorganised schools by colleges 
and accrediting boards outside the State.) In 
Virginia, several groups of both students and 
parents have taken a similar stand. In one Vir- 
ginia county, it is, according to reporters who 
have been observing the public reaction to closed 
schools, pretty certain that the majority have 
less anxiety about admitting Negro students than 
about depriving white ones of what they regard 
as the right to education. These people have 
raised the question of local option. That is to 
say, they have directed at the State government 
the same argument their Governor has turned 
on the Federal government; they have asserted 
the county’s right to determine educational 
policy just as the Governor has asserted the 
State’s right against the Federal government. It 
is an argument that has a good deal of force in 
this country, for it is one of the treasured beliefs 
of our people that the smallest unit of govern- 
ment is necessarily the most virtuous and the most 
deserving of any power it is capable of exer- 
cising. 

In the four years that have passed since the 
Supreme Court ruled that segregation in public 
schools was a denial of rights guaranteed all citi- 
zens by the Constitution, resistance in the Deep 
South has mounted steadily, and a good many 
people who despise segregation have been close 
to concluding that it could never be destroyed. 
Indeed, more than a few have come reluctantly 
to the conclusion that the decision itself was .to 
be regretted. Now there is reason to believe that 
the worst of the resistance is over. No troops 
stand outside schools this fall, and the centre 
of the struggle is in the courts. If it develops 
that there is no legal and practicable way of 
getting around the 1954 decision, and if the South 
must finally decide between mass illiteracy and 
mixed classrooms, it may be found that the worst 
is over. There have been some people, your 
correspondent among them, who have always felt 
that the difficulties of achieving integration were 
being hugely overstated and that when segrega- 
tionist walls were finally breached the whole 
system might crumble rather rapidly. That view, 
too, may soon be tested. 


in Power 


By COLIN HAYCRAFT 


Prime MINISTER and four Premiers, a 
Governor-General and three Governors, 
some eighty delegates and their advisers from 
Nigeria and the Cameroons will be assembling 
at Lancaster House on Monday for what they 
hope will be their last constitutional conference. 
This meeting is, in fact, a resumption of last 
summer's London conference, at the close of 
which all parties agreed that various commissions 
of inquiry should report before the final details 
of independence and a final date (perhaps April 
2, 1960) could be settled. The issues involved in 
the most controversial of these reports, that of 
the Willink Commission—which inquired into 
‘the fears of minorities and the means of allaying 
them’—are among the most long-standing and 
vital questions in Nigerian politics. How many 





regional governments should there be? What 
should be the distribution of power between the 
regional governments and the federal govern- 
ment? 

The constitutional position at the moment is 
that Nigeria is a federation of three strong 
regions. —Two of them, the more advanced 
Western and Eastern Regions, under their 
Premiers, Chief Obafemi Awolowo and Dr. 
Nnamdi Azikiwe, have attained internal self- 
government in the past year: while the vast but 
more backward Northern Region is to become 
self-governing in March, 1959. 

The Willink Commission considered appeals 
for at least one extra State to be carved out of 
each of the three regions as the only answer to 
minority fears of ‘domination’ by the regional 
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governments. But although it found many of 
these fears to be real, it concluded that the 
creation of further States would only bring fresh 
minority problems and accentuate centrifugal ten- 
dencies. This report was welcomed in the British 
press as a worthy exhortation towards ‘unity.’ In 
Nigeria, its reception was not so harmonious. 
Dancing and jubilation were reported in the 
Muslim centres of the North. It was praised by 
Dr. Azikiwe. Chief Awolowo, however, criticised 
#t as ‘a bad and astonishing document.’ Why? 

The Northern People’s Congress, basically a 
religious rather than a tribal or national party, 
‘is weak in the non-Muslim—partly Christian, 
mainly ‘animist’—areas outside the emirate 
system, where Awolowo’s Action Group has been 
campaigning and has encouraged the movement 
for a ‘Middle Belt’ State. In the Federal House 
of Representatives in Lagos, for which the 
Northern Region provides half the constituencies, 
the NPC has a good deal more members than any 
other party and thus has managed to have its 
Own representative as Federal Prime Minister. It 
is clearly in its interest that the Northern Region 
should remain intact and that its leadership at 
the centre be consolidated. 

The Eastern and Western Regions differ from 
the North in that the predominant groups, which 
again make up two-thirds of the population in 
each, are based on tribe rather than religion: the 
Ibos in the East and the Yorubas in the West. 

In the East, Azikiwe’s National Council for 
Nigeria and the Cameroons (NCNC) has solid 
Ibo support. But it has also won votes in the 
West. Indeed, it has been an irritant to Awolowo’s 
Action Group Regional Government in the West 
that the regional capital, Ibadan, has in fact been 
an NCNC stronghold. Not merely that: in the 
last federal elections, in 1954, the NCNC not 
only won a majority in the East, as was expected, 
but also defeated the Action Group in the West. 
Since the constitution provided that three 
Ministers should be drawn from the winning 
party in each region, the NCNC were, therefore, 
entitled to six federal Ministers and the Action 
Group to none. It is not surprising that Dr. 
Azikiwe should be pleased with a report recom- 
mending the maintenance of the status quo. 

These would also be reasons why, in contrast, 
Chief Awolowo’s Action Group, which has bitter 
conflicts both with the NCNC and with the NPC, 
should press, as it did before the Commission, for 
the creation of at least one separate State within 
each of the three regions. And it is certainly true 
that by associating itself with the cause of 
minorities it is most likely to gain votes in next 
year’s vita! federal elections. 

Chief Awolowo, however, claims that the Com- 
mission has overlooked real dangers to minorities 
in Nigeria, and cites the racial strife in such in- 
dependent nations as Ceylon as a warning. He 
resents the theory that regional governments are 
not to be trusted with the police and that to put 
the police in federal hands (these have so far 
been those of his opponents) would lessen rather 
than increase the threat of coercion. Similarly, 
he heartily dislikes the idea of ‘special areas’ and 
‘minority areas’ which would mean federal in- 
tervention in regional affairs. 

His own government in the West, which has 
pioneered with such schemes as free primary 
education, is recognised by an impartial eye as 
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honest and energetic. He views with suspicion 
the claim that ‘liberal democracy’ exists either 
in the East, where Dr. Azikiwe maintains his 
ascendancy with the Ibo electorate in spite of 
financial scandals, or in the North, where the 
Islamic tradition is autocratic and the women are 
still without the vote. 


Torquay Commentary —2 
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All three parties are united in at least one 
determination: they are resolved not to com- 
promise on their demand for independence 
in 196. If this aim is to be achieved it 
is plain that many other compromises will 
have to be made in the closed sessions at 
Lancaster House. 


Bald-Heads and Curly Tops 


HAT we've got to do, said Distinguished 

Delegate Number One, ‘is to get rid of that 
whist-drive lot on the platform.’ ‘Don’t be too 
hard on them,’ said Distinguished Delegate Num- 
ber Two; ‘remember the gap between the old ones 
and the young ones.’ They were both right, of 
course; the middle generation, the one which came 
to political maturity in the years when there was 
no point at all in being a Liberal, and which would 
have given the conference stability, was largely 
missing from Torquay. But the whist-drive lot on 
the platform, for all that, are ripe for the abattoir. 
To make Sir Arthur Comyns Carr President of the 
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Liberal Party is a perfectly reasonable way of 
acknowledging the long and selfless service this 
distinguished lawyer has rendered the party; but 
to allow this utterly other-worldly old gentleman 
(looking at him another way) to be chairman of 
the proceedings at their annual assembly, and in 
a year, moreover, when above all it was necessary 
for some clear and bold image to be projected on 
to the screen of public consciousness, was to invite 
disaster, and disaster they got. 


Yet I have a feeling that they would have got it 
even if someone rather more au fait with the 
proceedings had been in charge. This, at Torquay, 
was an unpopular view; the general opinion of the 
delegates was that Sir Arthur should be taken out- 
side, weighted, and tossed into the harbour, but I 
suspect that the obloquy heaped upon his aged 
head originated in large measure from nothing 
more rational than disappointment. Delegates 
were disappointed, first of all, that the gates of 
Heaven were not opening before their eyes; they 
had come to Torquay hoping to be convinced that 
the momentum of the Liberal revival had not 
slackened since Torrington. 

The result was a tide of resentment, frustration 
and rage that by Friday night was flowing so 
strongly in the bars and lounges of the headquar- 
ters hotel that it was several times touch-and-go 
whether some member of the platform echelon 
would escape without actually being struck. No- 
body in fact was; instead, the delegates took it 
out on the agenda. And it was all done in an 
atmosphere of adolescent screaming and abrupt 
bouleversements that I have not heard since I was 
an undergraduate at the London School of 
Economics. But when the fuss had subsided I was 
quick to recognise that with something rather 
more du monde to talk about than free trade the 
delegates would never had needed to make such 
asses of themselves. 








For the second area of disappointment was with 
the agenda. This was not quite so widely recog- 
nised as being at fault, largely because a good deal 
of it was composed of things that many delegates 
believed in. But to believe in something does not 
mean that you should debate it at almost incon- 
ceivable length and in absolutely inconceivable 
confusion at your annual conference. I do not 
believe that any single person in this country, 
apart from some ten per cent. of the delegates at 
the Liberal Assembly, has the slightest idea what 
is meant by ‘the taxation of site values.’ Certainly 
the person responsible for the duplicated copies of 
the proposer’s speech didn’t know, for it was there 
spelt ‘sight values.’ What is more, even if people 
could be got to understand what it means, is it 
seriously argued that they would care one way or 
the other? The same, despite all the foaming at the 
mouth, goes for free trade; who knows what that 
involves or would vote for it (or even against it) 
if he did? When Mr. Grimond spoke on Saturday 
morning, he opened by announcing that he was 
not going to say anything at all about free trade, 
agriculture, education, co-partnership or the taxa- 
tion of site values, and was loudly cheered for his 
assurance. Then why in the name of Campbell- 
Bannerman was the agenda stuffed full of illiterate 
drivel on these subjects? Mr. Grimond spoke 
forcefully about privilege and patronage; but 
there was not a word about it said in the previous 
three days. 

The trouble stems from a total misconception 
of what the Liberal Party’s task is at present— 
and indeed what it will be for many years to come. 
When Sir Arthur Comyns Carr read his titanically 
boring (and for quite two-thirds of the delegates 
totally inaudible) opening address, I was napping 
quietly beneath the platform when I suddenly 
caught the word ‘Quemoy.’ I woke up abruptly and 
listened, and was flabbergasted to hear him say, ‘I 
do not want to do anything to exacerbate the situa- 
tion.’ What conceivable chance does he imagine 
he has of exacerbating the situation in Quemoy or 
anywhere else—apart from the conference hall at 
the Liberal Assembly? It was purgatory to hear, 
hour after hour, bald old fogies on the one hand 
and curly-topped Promenaders on the other urging 
each other to be calm and responsible, to think of 
the good of the country, to avoid alienating the 
trade-union vote—yes, I give you my word they 
were anxious not to alienate the trade-union 
vote! 

The sight of a party with six MPs behaving as 
though it provided a viable alternative to the 
Government—or even to the Opposition—is 
something almost awe-inspiring in its imbecility. 
Is it quite impossible to get it into their heads that 
their first task is to get not 390 MPs, nor even 
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270, but twenty-five—and that even this target 
may take them years? Why, instead of saying 
that he didn’t want to exacerbate the situation in 
Quemoy, did not Sir Arthur Comyns Carr say 
that a little exacerbation was precisely what 
Quemoy needed, and go on to exacerbate it good 
and proper? No doubt it would have alienated 
Mr. Macmillan; no doubt, even, it would have 
alienated Mr. Gaitskell. But it would have 
expressed what a good many people in the country 
feel, and given those who saw him say it on the 
telly something to stay awake about. 

They would not have slept on Saturday when 
Mr. Grimond made the best political speech I 
have heard this year. Perhaps the most heartening 
single fact about the current British political scene 
is the way Mr. Grimond has come on since the 
Southport Assembly last year. He stood up at 
Torquay and told them the time of day; he talked 
as though his life depended on what he said—as 
politically speaking it does—and he did more for 
Liberalism in forty minutes than a thousand dele- 
gates had been able to do in three long and weary 
days. His voice was sharp and ringing, his eyes 
blazed blue and awful flames, his hair became 
untidy—I say again, his hair became untidy—and 
he actually wore no waistcoat! 

Will he make a Prime Minister? Or a Leader of 
the Opposition? Silly questions get silly answers. 
The Liberal Party has got a job to do. It has, 
in fact, got a team that could do this job not at 
all badly, if it were only given a chance to. 

The problem, of course, is to get them not on 
to the Front Bench, but on to one of the back 
benches. It will not be easy, particularly if they 
have another Assembly quite so ill-organised and 
chaotic as this one. If they do, there will be 
nothing at all for me to enjoy, since I can hardly 
hope for a repetition of the unimaginably glorious 
scene with which the Friday night’s Rally ended. 
The community singing at the beginning, while the 
audience was still settling down, had introduced 
us to the delights of a Liberal Anthem, to the 
tune of ‘Men of Harlech.’ A sample: 

Come for England needs you 

Haste where duty speeds you, 

Liberals all, 

Obey the call, 

And go-o-o where Gri-i-imond leads you 
Work and vote to beat the Tory 
Ne-e-ever trust the Labour story 

Liberal Faith shall be your glory 

On to victory! 

When the speeches were all over, the Brixham 
British Legion Prize Band re-entered and. the 
chairman called for one more rendering. To their 
horror, the platform party found themselves com- 
pelled to sing it. Alone of the celebrities, Mr. 
Bonham Carter, not at all self-conscious, sang 
bravely out. Then he looked up and saw that Mr. 


Ludovic Kennedy was standing in the middle of 


the stage without a copy of the words. Without 
hesitation he marched across and shoved his own 
copy under that undisguisably Establishment nose. 
And Mr. Bonham Carter kept the words in front 
of his eyes, and even began to beat time vigorously 
with his small but not un-Asquithian fist. Mr. 
Kennedy turned his head hopelessly this way and 
that; from puce his face turned a deep magenta, 
and real tears could be seen in his eyes. As for 
me, I leaned against the door, and clutched the 
handle, and laughed until I thought 1 would be 
heard above the oompahs of the euphonium. 
TAPER 
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+@ A Spectator’s Notebook 


I CANNOT HELP thinking that the 
Observer will regret its defence last 
week of the heavy sentences passed 
on the nine youths who went 
‘nigger-hunting.’ While admitting 
that ‘four years in gaol is not likely 
to be the best method of reforming 
the young men’ (a considerable understatement), 
it maintained that ‘the prime need was to make 
it promptly and unmistakably known to other 
youths and their parents that criminal activities 
of this kind will carry heavy penalties.’ The 
Observer's liberal attitude to colonial and colour 
questions is well known, and it is not surprising 
either that it should find ‘nigger-hunting’ abhor- 
rent, or that it should be rather emotional about 
it. The trouble is that other people, in their way 
as worthy and admirable as the Observer, find 
different sorts of crime abhorrent and become 
emotional about them. And when they do, they 
are promptly criticised by the Observer for not 
keeping their heads. Does the Observer really 
think that a few heavy sentences will stamp out 
‘nigger-hunting’? If so, why does it confine this 
belief to ‘colour’ crimes? If it really thinks the 
causes of crime are so simple that heavy sen- 
tences are the way to deal with them, it should be 
calling for long periods of imprisonment for rob- 
bery, etc., and for the return of the cat and the 
rope. And it should be grateful for the fact that 
in the agenda for this year’s Conservative Con- 
ference no fewer than three pages are devoted 
to resolutions calling for heavier penalties for 
crime, including many demanding the reintroduc- 
tion of corporal punishment. 
* + * 
THE Observer's other reason for approving of the 
sentences, that ‘it was important also to let 
coloured people see that in this country the law 
had no bias against them and may be relied upon 
to protect them as far as it can,’ seems to me to be 
equally vulnerable. You can base your penal 
policy on knowledge and reason—in other words, 
on what you think is right; or you can base it 
on people’s fears and wishes—in other words, 
although you know that flogging, say, is not a 
deterrent and makes the criminal worse, you 
approve of it because people think it protects 
them. But what you can’t do, I think, is support 
the first sort of penal policy for every crime ex- 
cept one, and the second for the crime you par- 
ticularly disapprove of. And that, it seems to me, 
is just what the Observer has done. 
” * * 
EITHER YOU ARE for cats or you are against them. 
Cassandra, the Daily Mirror's hard (and often) 
bitten columnist, is for them. Cassandra, in fact, 
is not quite sane on the subject of cats, like all 
true cat-worshippers. He has just produced a book 
(Cassandra's Cats, published by Hutchinsons at 
12s. 6d.) which is virtually a prayer book for 
the use of the devotees of this popular rite. 
Cassandra is, and always has been, a humble 
acolyte in the temple, considering it an honour 
to be allowed to fetch and carry for the resi- 
dents; this is the proper attitude for a worshipper. 
In this handsomely produced book, with its 
‘photographs that will have his co-religionists 
kneeling on the floor as they turn the pages, we 





learn something about the attributes of such 
household gods as Peaches, who is convinced the 
entire world is made for her; Kipper, who 
dropped her kitten into the lavatory-pan by acci- 
dent and (unable to fish it out) held its head above 
water for hours until rescue arrived; Sergeant 
Smokey Joe, who took to the woods in the end; 
and Messrs. Claude and Percy, who slept for six- 
teen hours a day, and good luck to them. I don’t 
think Cassandra likes dogs. 

* . * 
I THOUGHT IT unwise of Mr. John Davis, Rank 
Organisation’s managing director, to castigate his 
starlets as lazy and uncooperative; for if anybody 
is to blame for the silly starlet system it is surely 
the Rank Organisation itself. The system by which 
young actresses are put under contract is a 
thoroughly bad one. People still imagine that the 
traditional ‘seven-year contract’ gives a guarantee 
to the actress: of course it does nothing of the 
kind. She can get slung out at the end of a year; 
the only beneficiary is the film company. The con- 
tract system, in fact, is little more than a form 
of insurance for the film companies, so that if 
they do happen to pick a winner she will not be 
stolen from them by rivals. As the companies 
know this, they have really little inducement to 
do anything for a starlet who turns out not to be 
a winner; she finds herself given silly parts in 
silly films or sent to open fétes or to pose for 
publicity shots; and it is no wonder that she soon 
gets fed up with the whole business. I would like 
to see the system changed so that no contract is 
allowed to be one-sided. 

* * * 
I WOULD LIKE to apologise to both the Daily 
Express and Mr. Dermot Morrah for what I 
wrote last week. I was misled by the obvious 
chagrin of the Express at having missed the 
Townsend biography into believing that its 
counter-measures were a stunt. They were not, 
since it had secured the serialisation rights of 
Mr. Dermot Morrah’s book The Work of the 
Queen, which is to be published by Kimber on 
October 6. Not knowing this I impliedly, though 
quite unwittingly, maligned Mr. Morrah; and 
was quite incorrect in assuming that the Express 
was indulging in what is colloquially called 
‘trader’s puff.. Mr. Morrah’s book, which I read 
over the weekend, is, as one would expect, expertly 
informed and completely authoritative. I apologise 
unreservedly. 

* * * 
TWO YEARS AGO the Spectator described the opera- 
tion of commercial television as ‘a monument to 
fraud.’ Examining the programmes in the week 
of its third birthday, I see nothing to alter that 
opinion. Indeed, the position is now even worse 
than it was then. In the early stages of commer- 
cial television, when revenue was hard to come 
by and at least one of the companies was making 
very heavy losses, there was some semblance of 
an excuse for the contracting companies’ deter- 
mination to go all out for mass audiences. But 
when they took serious programmes off their 
schedules, or relegated them to the off-peak hours, 
it was argued that this was only a temporary ex- 
pedient to tide them through their difficulties— 
that as soon as they were well established they 
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would be able to live up to their earlier promises 
and cater properly for minority audiences. The 
contracting companies are now making huge 
profits: but they are doing little or nothing to 
improve the quality of programmes. 

” * * * 


ALMOST AS SINISTER is the gradual growth of 
practices which are designed to deceive the 
viewer. It is not wholly unreasonable that the per- 
formers in quiz games should be given some in- 
dication of the range of subjects on which they 
may expect to bz questioned : but it is deplorable, 


How to Win 


By DESMOND 
HE Labour Party meets this weekend at 
Scarborough for what is almost certainly its 

last conference before the General Election. It 

knows that it cannot win that election in the mood 
of the past few months—but second thoughts will 
also show it that there is still time to win if it 
accepts its responsibilities. One has to go back 
to the 1955 conference at Margate to understand 
the situation. Mr. Attlee was still- leader. The 
party had just been defeated in a General Elec- 
tion. At last it had been forced to realise that 
the gramophone record about ‘the bad old days’ 
was as remote to young ears as the struggles 
against the Reform Bill. Then, two significant 
events took place. The party’s executive began 
its policy rethinking and Mr. Gaitskell replaced 

Mr. Attlee. 

The following year the party met at Blackpool 
in a new mood. There was a sudden sense of 
purpose. The hatchet men were in retreat. Labour 
now looked a party on its way back to power. 
Only one small cloud was visible on the horizon 
—a little pamphlet called Towards Equality— 
and that passed unnoticed in the mounting Suez 
crisis. When the Suez attack took place, the 
Labour Party refound itself and played its tradi- 
tional role. As a result of its militancy, the Tory 
timbers shivered. By the end of 1957 few people 
would have given tuppence for the Tory chances 
at an election. It became a lobby joke that the 
carpet to Mr. Gaitskell’s room at Westminster 
was being worn out by seekers after office in 
the coming administration. 

In the early summer of 1958 the glory sud- 
denly departed and the mists began to furl. Why 
did this happen, following so soon on ecstasy 
and expectation? What went wrong? The short 
a~swers are that the militant mood of the party 
in the House of Commons following Suez was 
not sustained beyond the Rent Bill argument; 
and the new policies evoked no enthusiasm. 
Furthermore, once the dynamic of Suez was ex- 
pended there was nothing to replace it. It was 
at this point that the inadequacy of the much- 
vaunted new dynamic of ‘Equality’ became 
apparent. In the public mind it conjured up a 
picture of more taxation and more controls. 
There was a sniff of middle-class Socialists telling 
people that we ought to like comprehensive 
schools. and enjoy sitting on Scandinavian fur- 
niture. Thus it was not surprising that ‘Equality’ 
fell flat, for Britain is not Sweden—that boresome 
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if they are so prompted, that the audience should 
not be told. Why are programmes which have 
been filmed or ‘taped’ often presented as ‘live’? 
If the companies themselves do not wish to dis- 
close these things, it is the duty of the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority to compel them to 
do so. But the ITA, as the Spectator has had 
occasion to point out in the past, appears to be 
so busy trying to extend its empire (it is at present 
hoping to get the third TV network, when allo- 
cated) that it is not performing its proper function. 

PHAROS 


an Election 
DONNELLY * 


place which is the most smug country in Europe. 
Indeed, if we were a Sweden, we should not have 
extended our influences in our day beyond even 
Greece and Rome in their heydays. As for the 
other policy statements, they hardly registered 
at all, except for the document on superannua- 
tion; and who would think of leading a great 
industrial nation into the atomic age talking only 
of increased old-age pensions? 

The question now arises as to why the policy 
statements were not better than they were. There 
were three reasons. First: there was no proper 
survey of Britain’s future role in the world, fol- 
lowed by an attempt to relate the policy to the 
survey. As a result, in scope and vision, the studies 
were inadequate to the challenge. Some subjects 


were missed altogether; others that were dis- 
cussed were irrelevant, myopic and _ stale. 
Secondly, the documents were nearly all products 
of compromise and expediency, rather than ex- 
pressions of a positive political philosophy. This 
becomes only too clear as one reads between 
the lines of each publication. 

Thirdly, the policies were drawn up on in- 
sufficient expert knowledge and often by people 
with little policy-making ability. Whilst there are 
a few able and dedicated staff within the party 
organisation, inevitably the resources are limited. 
Therefore, the logical course would have been 
to make much greater use of supporters or sym- 
pathisers outside the organisation; but in many 
cases these invaluable people were ignored and 
even snubbed. As for the National Executive, the 
movement must face its own responsibility. With 
a few notable exceptions, like Mr. Sam Watson, 


the trade unions are not always putting forward 
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their best people; and for their part the con- 
stituency parties sometimes support people who 
seek the cheap cheer—or are frozen in attitudes 
of moribund argument. 

So niuch for the National Executive—now for 
the Parliamentary leadership. In a recent issue 
of Tribune, my friend Mr. Ian Mikardo has 
attacked Mr. Gaitskell, and adopted his favourite 
posture of leading with his chin. Some people may 
tend to dismiss Mr. Mikardo’s attack; they would 
be unwise. The truth is that his article gave ex- 
pression to a feeling of widespread disquiet in 
the movement. Its fault was that some of the 
attack was misdirected, and also that the article 
did not go far enough. Mr. Mikardo, in my view, 
was wrong to castigate Mr. Gaitskell, for he is 
much more than ‘the best leader the Labour Party 
has got.’ He has his drawbacks like everybody 
else—in particular, he is sometimes a political 
essayist rather than a Parliamentary leader—but 
by any count he is now a considerable figuré in 
his own right and has one of the best minds in 
British politics. 

But Mr. Gaitskell in opposition is only the 
chairman of a team elected by the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. He does not have the authority 
of a Tory leader in similar circumstances. It is 
here that the problem arises, and the real weak- 
ness of leadership is the weakness of Mr. 
Gaitskell’s team. Whilst there are obvious excep- 
tions, the Shadow Cabinet is often a shadow of 
the past rather than a cabinet of the future. Fur- 
thermore, no party can afford the luxury of being 
led by people who are there, not on ability, nor 
because they stand for anything, but because 
they are nice to their colleagues in the lobby 
of the House of Commons. 

What, then, is the Labour Party to do if it is 
to win the next election? Here are six suggested 
steps: 

1. The House of Commons still remains the 
best platform in the land and it is essential that 
Labour should mount a much more determined 
—and competent—attack on the Government 
when Parliament reassembles. The duty of the 
Opposition is to oppose and expose; but during 
the recent months there has been a great deal of 
shuffling and ‘statesmanship.’ Typical was the 
failure to give a clear lead when the Americans 
landed in Lebanon, hence the disproportionate 
heat when the British troops arrived in Jordan. 
What is required is a thought-out plan of 
criticism continually pressed home. 

2. There must be a better election-policy- 
drafting committee. This is already envisaged, 
but it needs to be of higher level and smaller 
in size than the normal National Executive sub- 
committee. The task of this committee is to give 
coherence and relevance to the party’s policy— 
and to relate it directly to assessments of 
Britain’s future position in the world. One point 
that the election programme will have to state 
bluntly is that a Labour Government will be in 
no position to implement all its programme at 
once; and, indeed, the whole of its programme 
will be dependent on the rising curve of produc- 
tion. In short, the Social Services depend on how 
hard people work. 

3. Turning from the immediate tactics and 
mechanics, we now have to decide our priorities. 
They should be (a) Defence, (b) Industrial In- 
vestment, (c) Social Services—in that order. The 
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the things they say! 


The trouble with the workers is—they don’t work hard enough ! 
Hold on! Some of them are having to work too hard for the results that they achieve. 


That’s odd, coming from you. Haven’t you made a great thing 
of Work Study in I.CL. ? 





Yes, we aim to help everyone work more effectively, by studying the jobs 
they are doing. We try to discover unnecessary drudgery or strain, 
frustrating time spent waiting for instructions, tools, materials and so on. 


You make it sound quite pleasant . . . But what about the old stopwatch ? 


Well, we use it for measuring time—just as we use weighing machines to measure 
quantities and rulers to measure lengths. We don’t 
guess a ton of salt for a customer, and we don’t guess times when we’re 


dealing with the-way the other fellow does his job—it wouldn’t be fair. 


And it pays ? 





Would we employ a Work Study staff of 1,400 if it didn’t ? 
I can remember when one of our manufacturing Divisions was thinking of 


spending a million pounds on a new factory, but they were able to 
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postpone it for years, just by making better use of the.machines 





and equipment they already had. 


Pity more people don’t use Work Study, considering our economic position. Why don’t people face the facts ? 


Well, you can’t face the facts unless you have them. That’s what Work Study provides. 
More and more people are learning to face facts each year. 
And not only I.C.I. people. Already 1,600 leaders of other 
' organisations have come to I.C.I. to hear how we go about 


® this Work Study business—and we in turn are learning from them, 
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yresent position is that we are getting the priorities 
exactly upside down. Our realisation of this fact 
nay involve spending more on defence. It cer- 
tainly means accepting Mr. Sandys’s challenge 
on conscription. But the present Government 
rolicy of rejecting a balanced defence pro- 
gramme and concentrating on the nuclear de- 
terrent is condemning Britain to impotence or 
suicide in certain circumstances. In the national 
interest Labour must expose the gravity of the 
developing situation at once. If we do so, we 
shall earn the respect of the electorate. 

4. Almost unnoticed the Labour Party has pro- 
duced a document, Plan for Pi ogress—its policy 
for economic expansion. In limpid language it 
disguises some important rethinking, because ex- 
pansion and equality are contradictions in terms. 
The basis of Plan for Progress is that Labour en- 
visages a high investment economy. This new 
document's philosophy should be made the back- 
ground of the immediate election programme. 
Also, it is time that the British Labour Party got 
over its Russophobia and took a few lessons in 
economic expansion from the Soviet Union. In 
Russia, the real case for public ownership of 
industry is being made out before our eyes—vast 
development by using public ownership to inject 
capital investment into the strategic sectors of 
the economy. If Britain is. to expand in future 
it will be on State capital also—as our atomic 
energy projects have already discovered, and our 
aircraft industry is learning, by courtesy of Mr. 
Sandys. Our specific British task is to combine 
humanism with national purpose. 

5. We have not yet come to grips with techno- 
logical education. Learning to Live was a poor 
attempt by people who had not grasped the mag- 
nitude of the vast problem. Put baldly, the pros- 
pect that faces Britain is that we have only two 
assets—our skills and our industrial plant. For 
national survival we must make superhuman 
efforts ‘to invest in both. I would like to see 
Labour decide on a great imaginative gesture to 
invest £1,000 million over seven to ten years 
in building new technological universities; some 
in Britain and associated with our engineering 
cities and some in parts of the Commonwealth, 
Australasia, India, Canada and Africa. Unless we 
do this we shall soon be on the road to being, 
not another Sweden, but a Portugal! And if any- 
one asks where the money is to come from, the 
answer is that most of it will have to come out 
of the other Social Services, beginning with the 
Health Service, on which we are now spending 
£700 million a year; because that is the only way 
we shall get a better Health Service in the end. 


6. Finally, it is now essential for the Labour 
Party to set up a policy-formulating body, not 
connected in any way with day-to-day affairs, to 
do its long-term thinking. There is a great pool 
of good will in industrial and academic life to 
draw upon. Its fundamental task will be to marry 
the British Radical tradition with the Socialist 
concept of public ownership. Above all, it will 
have to show that the man who said Socialism is 
about equality was wrong—Socialism is about 
freedom, freedom of speech and thought and 
freedom from economic exploitation. 

If these things are done now there will be a 
new mood in British politics within six months; 
and a Labour Prime Minister may even be in 
Downing Street within a year. 
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Our Dancing Daughters 


By A. V. COFON 


THE business of 
training for ballet 
involves a certain 
mystique. But there 
are also cruelly 
hard facts which 
determine how 
many girls can step 
on even the lowest 
rung of the ballet 
ladder. Attendances 
at schools all over the country where the Royal 
Academy of Dancing syllabus is taught, and 
at other kinds of school able to train profes- 
sional dancers, indicate that today about 45,000 
children between seven and seventeen years old 
do regular ballet training. Dozens drop out every 
term. Teachers or parents may see that the child 
is only doing some useful exercises. The child 
herself can easily lose interest. But hundreds 
struggle on. From once-weekly lessons at eight or 
nine, they graduate to several half-days a week 
by the age of fourteen. Even for the one in a 
thousand with real talent, what chances of profes- 
sional activity are there? Not many. In ballet 
companies, revues, musicals and cabaret there are 
altogether fewer than a thousand full-time jobs, 
with—at most—another 300 in seasonal work 
covering part of the year. 

The ‘Saturday morning class’ is a moderate 
expense for any family’s daughter (half a crown’s 
worth of healthy exercises). But after a few years 
the ambitious or promising child is taking lessons 
four or five times weekly, often on half-days 
surrendered by the local education authority. A 
few schools (too few, and mostly in the London 
area) provide a general education plus ballet 
training. The fees vary between £45 and £75 a 
term. Board, special clothing and shoes are extra. 

Few normal recreations are permitted—no 
bicycling, no tennis, no running about. Only 
swimming is approved of. At the age-when little 
girls should be daydreaming into femininity, the 
serious ballet student is worrying about her diet, 
her weight and especially her muscles. If she takes 
the career-publicity seriously she will try to study 
piano and music theory. She will insist on being 
taken to art galleries to look at pictures and 
sculpture. Parents have to be very devoted, 
unusually starry-eyed, or extremely happy in their 
bank balances to cope with the special routine 
imposed on the whole household by a dancing 
daughter of twelve. 

At sixteen she will have learned a lot of tech- 
nique and will have danced in one or two school 
shows. She may then win one of the few scholar- 
ships to the important ballet schools in London. 
Even then there is no certainty of a place 
in a company. In her late teens she can still be dis- 
carded if she is not considered to be of the 
standard momentarily favoured by a capricious 
director. She may go ahead backed only by her 
teacher’s and her own faith. She may plan to 
break in by way of pantomime or revue. But 
most of these channels open in London. A helpful 
starting push is needed from another dancer, a 
ballet director or an unusually clever agent. 

At twenty she may be earning £500 a year in a 


full-time job. But she will have a one-year con- 
tract which doesn’t have to be renewed—even in 
the best companies. This, after a training from the 
age of ten has cost about £750—apart, naturally, 
from food, shelter and clothing. More often she 
is a freelance working in cabaret, on tour in revue 
or musical, doing odd spots in TV or films, with a 
fair chance of being out of work six months in the 
year. If she dances all the fifty-two weeks, Equity 
will see that she gets a minimum of £9 weekly. 
These heights are attained after a training of not 
less than six, and usually ten, years. And yet the 
dancer with sound technique and tough physique 
reinforces these attributes with a nun-like sense of 
dedication, a supernormal amount of courage and 
self-discipline. 

Inside a ballet company luck will count for 
more than skill. She will be competing against 
from a dozen to twenty other dancers equally well 
equipped. Her luck might be to have a trick of 
style (all good dancers have clearly individual 
personal styles) which appeals to a choreographer 
looking for something new. Among an average 
crop she may have that extra dynamism, that 
sheer muscular staying power, that streak of 
ruthlessness, which wins a director’s interest and 
leads to her gradual advancement. The real 
ballerinas have each gone through such a training 
as this. But they have also all shown early on a 
driving compulsion towards dancing, an eager 
appetite for ceaseless work, and a comparative 
ease in mastering the technique. For them. the 
mystique was non-existent. They knew, they felt 
in their bones, that they had to dance or die. 

The mystique always seems to disguise the facts. 
All the little girls in dance schools between Aber- 
deen and Penzance are metamorphoses of Anna 
Pavlova. She was the ultimate in ballerinas, an 
ambassadress-at-large for the sacred cause. 
Through her legend thousands have been guided 
towards the notion that they, too, could transmute 
themselves into fairies, snowflakes, or humming- 
birds. She personally never hid the fact that it 
meant hard work. Nor did the teachers who finally 
sprang up to cope with the rush of pupils. But 
the war-time boom in ballet, the post-war easy- 
money period when lots of films-about-ballet got 
made, helped to swell the mystique. The idea 
grew: ‘You can be another Markova—Fonteyn— 
Shearer. Look at their pictures in all the maga- 
zines. See how they go dancing all over the world. 
Think of the money, the mink, the glamour. . . .’ 
It chimed with another newly-fledged idea: to the 
subject of the Welfare State no career is impos- 
sible. 

Half the teachers, able as technical instructors, 
have little or no stage experience. At sixteen, the 
child may command a brilliant technique but have 
no stage-appeal whatever. Good dancing is an 
expression of the whole personality. The would-be 
ballerina has to have that passion to project her- 
self on to a congregation of strangers. For the 
ambitious male the odds are a shade better. There 
are fewer jobs but the standards are lower. In 
proportion to the number of entrants, more boys 
than girls get into the business. But most parents 
think twice before allowing their boys into an 
occupation which, despite all the whitewashing 
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that goes on, is known to be overloaded with men 
of epicene tastes. 

For both boy and girl the work is strenuously 
healthy. The comradeship is also part of the 
reward. Dancers stick together and help each 
other more than actors do. They must, for at 
forty the physical brilliance has fizzled out in both 
male and female dancers. Work as teacher or 
coach isn’t easy to get. Many turn to jobs as 
actors or in stage management and production. 

Most important of all is the question of psycho- 
logical adjustment to the life. Almost everywhere, 
except perhaps in Russia and Denmark, the ballet 
school atmosphere is unhealthy for teenagers. 
Boys are few and the girls of fifteen and sixteen 
tend to hero-worship them. Through the constant 
physical closeness of the work in classroom, the 
boys tend to know too much too intimately about 
the girls. A high degree of precociousness in both 
sexes inevitably conflicts with the ‘respectability’ 
of the home background. As in too many other 
residential schools, little explicit sexual instruc- 
tion is given. At far too early an age both 
sexes are highly developed physically while still 
mentally immature and emotionally unstable. (A 
few years ago—and conditions of training have 
not changed since—an unofficial committee of 
inquiry composéd of a cross-section of dancers, 
teachers, doctors, critics, psychiatrists investi- 
gated the problems of the ballet teenager. It turned 
out that about half the girls were emotionally 
starved, the others oversexed. Of male dancers in 
one company, three-fifths were simultaneously 
undergoing psychiatric treatment.) 

The young dancer will never succeed unless she 
comes to the notice of someone important in one 
of the few ballet companies we have. For various 
historical reasons, ballet-companies in the West, 
and especially in this country, are often under the 
command of a woman. Sometimes she exercises 
autocratic powers, sometimes she is hedged in by 
a body of useful advisers which may include a 
few detached and objective males. Again, for 
historical reasons, teaching tends to be done by 
women. This female ascendency tends to work 
for the advancement and artistic nourishing of 
would-be ballerinas. It works less well for the 
small number of men involved in the business. 

The actual business of ballet is highly competi- 
tive and is usually possible only under State 
subsidy. Hence the fierce struggle between com- 
panies for engagements, between dancers for roles, 
between teachers for recognition of their pupils. 
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Within only thirty years the system has developed 
so that in each ballet-creating organisation great 
powers rest in the hands of one individual. Too 
often the same person is the artistic director 
making policy, a choreographer making ballets, 
the supervisor of a dance school making dancers, 
and the final arbiter on what physical and 
psychological type will be allowed to become a 
professional dancer. 

In Russia and Denmark—possibly also in the 
few European centres where the old system still 
functions—the ballet school and. the ballet com- 
pany are controlled by a committee. Only a care- 
fully weighed majority decision accepts, or rejects, 
a possibly good candidate. In these countries the 
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system not only teaches dancing but also educates 
the pupils in the widest sense towards their 
responsibilities both as citizens and as dancers. 

Nothing will stop your daughter starting to 
dance. If she has that ‘something’ she will get as 
far as an audition with the highest powers in the 
ballet world. But absolutely nothing will guarantee 
that she will become a ballerina. That depends 
on unchangeable temperament, on excellent train- 
ing, ona balanced and sympathetic education, on 
good contacts, on the ceaseless moral and practi- 
cal support of parents, teachers and friends. And 
on luck. This combination can apply today to 
very few of our dancing daughters in Great 
Britain. 


Unrecognised Revolution 


By GEORGE 


HE Official United Tibet Organisation, 

Chul-Ka Sum, has recently sent out an appeal 
and a manifesto to every country in the world, 
two copies going to the United Kingdom, one 
for the Queen and one for the Prime Minister. 
This is the most recent episode in a fantastic 
series of attempts to get their revolution against 
the Chinese occupation forces in Tibet recognised 
and publicised. 

Three months ago the revolt in Tibet, which 
had been confined to the eastern provinces of 
Kham and Amdo since early 1956, began 
spreading westwards, Twenty thousand refugees 
had accumulated in Lhasa, providing recruits 
for the guerrilla leaders and delegates. The 
Chinese Communists in Lhasa, uneasy at the 
growing signs of sympathetic uprising there, 
ordered the Tibetan Government to send back 
all the refugees from East Tibet. The Tibetan 
Government refused to obey. From that moment 
the issue became either the complete withdrawal 
of the Chinese from Greater Tibet or the 
annihilation of the Tibetan people. The Chinese 
opted for the latter. 

Urgent messages began pouring into Kalim- 
pong, a small border town on the Indian-Tibetan 
frontier and the end of the Central Asian trade 
route, asking the self-exiled Tibetan officials 
residing there to appeal to India and other 
foreign governments for help. Several months 
ago a memorandum was drawn up by Tibetan 
officials and presented to the Indian Government 
by Lukhang, a former Prime Minister and the 
most respected Tibetan. leader. This has since 
been followed by three other appeals in the past 
few weeks by the Dalai Lama’s brother, Gyalu 
Thondup. The only response the appeals have 
evoked is that Indian officials have advised the 
Tibetans to emulate India in her struggle for 
independence by resorting to civil disobedience 
campaigns and other forms of non-violent dem- 
onstrations against the Chinese. Tibetan officials 
who have tried to publicise what is happening 
have been reminded that they are only being 
allowed to remain in India on condition that they 
take no part in any political activities, China 
having brought strong pressure to bear on the 
Indian Government to have them returned. 

What does one have to do to get a revolution 
recognised in print? Tibet has a record of two 
years’ full-scale revolt in which they have killed 
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Darjeeling 
over 50,000 Chinese and lost 15,000 themselves 
in the process. Now the revolt has spread to 
cover the whole of High Asia from the borders 
of India right up to, and even including, parts of 
Sinkiang in the north and Tsinghai and Szechuan 
in West China. The Tibetans are streaming away 
in their thousands from cities, towns, - villages 





and nomad encampments to join in the guerrilla 
fighting. They have blown up roads, bridges 
and airfields so that the Chinese are restricted 
in their movements in the mountains and des- 
perately short of supplies of all kinds. The 
Tibetans themselves are starving and have only 
sufficient food to last them for another two 
months at the most, and they have no medical 
units or supplies to treat the wounded in the 
fighting. 

With 200,000 guerrilla fighters spread through- 
out an area seven times the size of Britain, 
three-quarters of it over 15,000 feet, they are 
not only holding their own against the 300,000- 
strong Chinese Army, but have forced them to 
ask for a truce on two occasions. Last year the 
Chinese agreed to withdraw 90 per cent. of their 
personnel from Tibet because “Tibet was not yet 
ready for socialist reconstruction’—but then de- 
liberately launched a war of extermination 
against rebel elements in East Tibet. Two weeks 
ago they requested the Tibetan Government to 
contact guerrilla leaders and ask them to bring 
their grievances to the conference table again. 
This time the Tibetans refused to trust them. 

Guerrilla leaders and delegates arrived in 
Kalimpong for talks with the exiled Tibetan 
officials resident there and, forming a United 
Tibet organisation, have drafted a final mani- 
festo and appeal to present to the Indian 
Government and all the nations of the world for 
immediate diplomatic or military help. Morale 
in the Chinese occupation forces in Tibet is very 
low and the Tibetans are confident that given 
arms and ammunition they can _ successfully 
finish their war of liberation from _ their 
liberators. 
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The call that means so much 


LL OVER THE COUNTRY, in every kind of 
home, men and women know the comfort and 
security this call can bring—the call of the man 
from the Prudential. For he is not only the repre- 
sentative of a great assurance company, he is friend 
and adviser as well. 
Life assurance for the family, fire insurance on 


the home, endowment provision for old age—on 
these and many other kinds of insurance he gives 
sound advice and regular personal service. For 
more than four generations, in good times and in 
bad, people have come to rely on the man from the 
Prudential. The address of the local office is in 
the telephone directory. 
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Roundabout 


Rippers 
‘THE CAMERA 
creeps up fo the 
house, and we 
hope the audi- 
ence’ll think we’re going inside,’ said 
film producer Anthony Hinds, ‘but in- 
stead of that a servant comes out, 
straight through the window and into 
the moat. He fishes himself out and they 
throw him in again. Then they bring 
him in and roast him on the spit. It’s 
all good stuff.’ 

The roasting bit isn’t in Conan 
Doyle’s The Hound of the Baskervilles. It,.was 
also one of the things queried by the censor 
when he read the script of Hammer Films’ latest 
production, now being made in Technicolor 
down at Bray, in Berkshire. Ah, but, replied Mr. 
Hinds, the book is a classic. The censor con- 
ceded this, and so, somehow, roasting is in. 

This will be Mr. Hinds’s thirty-seventh pic- 
ture. It follows in the profitable tradition of The 
Curse of Frankenstein and The Camp on Blood 
Island and the latest, Dracula. Mr. Hinds, in his 
late thirties, with a little moustache and strong 
glasses, is one of three top men at Hammer. He 
has a nice frank handshake, palm upwards. He 
believes in craftsmanship, applied to films of 
broad comedy or horror, and the sophistication 
of teenage audiences. 

Being snooty doesn’t pay, he says. The Rank 
Organisation was snooty about Dracula—‘They 
didn’t want to know about it, they didn’t want it 
to play in their cinemas.’ However, they, too, 
made concessions; they helped distribute it and 
now they’re showing it. A lot of care, says 
Hammer, has been lavished on these films. A 
publicity man explained how The Camp on Blood 
Island had been described as highly authentic 
by Lord Russell of Liverpool. (It had its 
premiére the day his Knights of Bushido was 
published, but ‘this: was a coincidence.’) An ex- 
PoW was invited to the premiére. ‘He said this 
was really it. He was so overcome he couldn't 
sleep that night for thinking about it.’ 

For the prologue to The Hound a handsome 
banqueting hall has been built. Mr. Hinds ex- 
plains: ‘Sir Hugo’s got this girl upstairs. She’s 
a very beautiful girl, everybody wants her. They're 
drawing lots for her, but when he goes up, she’s 
done a bunk. Suddenly he gets an idea and says, 
“Get out the hound.” .. .’ 

Down the studio hall is a great table covered 
with green and purple wineglasses, real fruit, real 
bread, a real joint of lamb and real flies. Near by 
the roasted servant slumps in an armchair, fore- 
head well clotted with blood, awaiting his call. 
Says the director, Mr. Terence Fisher, about the 
audience for horror films: ‘I think we can feel 
them. We can understand them. We have a feeling 
for how these things should be used and put upon 
the screen.’ 









And then there’s the fidelity. ‘If people are hor- 
rible we show they’re bloody horrible. Because it’s 
logical to be horrible.’ On the table, under the 
hot lights, the joint is beginning to smell a little. 


Trippers 

‘sR?’ inquired the butler at Burley on the Hill. 
His voice was an autumnal lament as he offered 
sweet or dry sherry to a covey of coach agents 
and proprietors. They drained the last brown 
drops and pushed their empty glasses around. the 
cold marble splendour of the statue of The Kiss 
of Victory. Then they squeaked happily along 
every cc_ridor, summing up the seventeenth-cen- 
tury Rutland house as a terminus for their 1959 
brochure of stately homes cruises. 

Best blue serge brushed against enormous 
brocade curtains, protected to shoulder level in 
plastic wrappings. A whippet cringed licking and 
nuzzling between unfamiliar trouser legs. It re- 
mained properly respectful towards the. Regency 
furniture, the Adam fireplaces and the State Bed 
which the Prince Regent spurned in 1814. The 
coachmen, eyes embedded in sheaves of descrip- 
tive literature, plodded on through the Book 
Room, where the foxes’ tails set off a television set. 

A trestle table, at a strategic point in the 
passage, acted as a sherry filling station. ‘I’m 
from Midland Red,’ announced a pink-faced 
guest. with a double-deck chin, ‘and I think this 
place will be alright. After a four-course 
luncheon, washed down by a Sauterne and wel- 
coming words from Burley’s owner, his com- 
panion nodded expansively: ‘Years ago, we 
weren't allowed in such lovely houses. Now the 
Stately Homes of England are one of the most 
popular tours. We'll certainly have to get an 
operating licence for this.’ 


Theatre 


4c 


A waitress asked were they sure, now, they'd 
enjoyed lunch, gents. She retreated, warmed by 
well-fed smiles. ‘But tea’s the thing,’ said Midland 
Red. “We've lots of people who come to Leicester 
for their holidays, believe it or not. The stay-at- 
homes visit these places just for the afternoon. 
An hour or so here, with tea. And a gentle ride 
back. We've plenty to choose from, and longer 
runs to Chatsworth House, Blenheim Palace and, 
of course, Woburn Abbey.’ 


He glanced about the Long Room, with rem- 
nants of fresh salmon and old memories of royal 
banquets. ‘People just go the once to a place and 
then wait for three or four years.’ The Trent 
man stopped nodding. ‘I am of the opinion,’ he 
began, ‘that they’re of one class on these jobs. 
Not a lot of youngsters. Certainly not these teen- 
agers. This trade’s for people who have really 
got down to a bit of history.’ 


Burley’s owner, Colonel Hanbury, a Joint 
Master of Belvoir Hunt, delivered snow-white 
scrolls to Trent and Midland Red. Awfully nice 
of them to be so interested, he said, a tall, grey 
figure, clipping his sentences nervously. Trent 
unrolled his scrolls and peered at the posters 
approvingly. ‘It's no use sticking “Burley” on 
a board and expecting to get coach customers,’ 
he said. ‘It's amazing, the ignorance of people on 
local knowledge.’ 


Trent looked at a poster picture of this Rut- 
land retreat, with one of the largest forecourts 
in England adorned by dull cream colonnades. 
Then ‘he walked to the north front to compare 
the print with reality. ‘Mind you, he said, ‘the 
most important question for us, always, is will 
we get a coach through the entrance gates?’ 


A Shock in the Dark 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Garden District. (Arts.) 
It is hard to imagine a Tennes- 
see Williams play which isn’t 
about Sex with a capital S. 
Thomas Lanier Williams may 
also be a poet, a farceur, a satir- 
~~ ist, a rhetorician, an apocalyp- 
tic, but, however we rationalise 
and intellectualise our excitement as the curtain 
rises, it is Tennessee the bedding specialist we have 
come to see. Other playwrights have provided sex- 
and-society, sex-and-history, sex-and-love. But 
they have always depended for their dramatic 
tension upon the balance between brawn and 
brain with sex of one and half a dozen of the 
other. Tennessee Williams serves his sex neat. Like 
the elders of primitive tribes, like the Fathers of 
the early Church, like the ancient Greek scientist- 
philosophers, he is fascinated and disturbed by the 
erratic movements of the magnetic needle of 
desire. As long as he traps one man and one 
woman on the same stage at the same time, he has 
material for a play. 

In the arithmetic of a Williams play, one plus 
one equals either everything or nothing. He con- 
tinually overestimates both the destructive and 
therapeutic powers of physical passion. His heroes 
are killed or cured by it. His heroines are either 


mad for it or mad because of it. Sometimes he 
seems like a Goebbels of sex boiling over with 
pornographic propaganda against pornography. 
He writes of love-making like a teetotaller writing 
of drunkenness. He behaves like a vegetarian in 
an abattoir. 

In som€ of his plays homosexuality occasionally 
makes rumbling noises off stage. But the idea of 
sex without gender is always picked up with a pair 
of tongs. Blanche in Streetcar has.become a 
nymphomaniac because her young husband likes 
boys too. Brick in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof is 
impotent through fear of being thought abnormal. 
And Williams clearly intends us to be as horrified 
as his characters are. Theatrically, the pretence 
can be superbly effective. It gives him endless 
opportunities to show that hysteria mounting and 
swelling under a thin crust of formal or incoherent 
language which has often been noted as his most 
characteristic trick of style. But it also tends to 
date his plays the way Oscar Wilde’s comedies of 
morals date. Homosexuality is no longer a hor- 
rible secret, the sin that dare not speak its name. 
The catamite on a hot tin roof can be a subject 
for drama, as can a school-bus named desire. But 
we now want facts, not hints. 

_ This pedagogic approach to pederasty is rele- 
vant in that the two plays Mr. Williams has put 
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together under the title of Garden District both 
deal with homosexuality as the central theme. 
Here is his chance to demonstrate his ambidex- 
terity, to show that he can write about left-handed 
as well as right-handed love. The first play of the 
evening is called Something Unspoken. It has a 
cast of two women. It is by Tennessee Williams. 
No member of the Arts Theatre Club can doubt 
that it will be about Lesbianism. Yet Mr. Williams 
winds as slowly and conspiratorially and porten- 
tously into the subject as if he were Miss Radclyffe 
Hall under the eye of Mr. James Douglas. In their 
plushy New Orleans mansion the purple empress 
and her grey slave are engaged in some kind of 
indoor hunt. But who is on the run? The game 
cannot begin until it is decided which one is play- 
ing Id. Mr. Williams's method might have worked, 
so brilliantly does he paint each nuance of sexual 
snobbery, if director Herbert Machiz had not 
decided that it should be played like East Lynne. 
Beryl Measor, as the rich matron, speaks her lines 
in capital letters so that ‘Is there not something 
unspoken between us?’ comes out like ‘Dead. 
Dead. And never called me mother.’ While Beatrix 
Lehmann, as the rabbity companion, squeaks and 
gibbers like a doll on the knee of a ventriloquist 
with delirium tremens. 

Suddenly Last Summer is more ambitious. In 
another section of New Orleans a grisly Charles 
Addams.charade is being enacted on a patio sickly 
with tropical flowers. A senile millionairess in a 
wheel-chair has summoned her mad niece from an 
asylum for a final audience. The niece was the last 
witness to the death of her saintly poet-son and 
under the influence of a truth drug the full story 
of his terrible end will be told. 

The obvious danger here is that the whole thing 
will slump into Grand Gingold. But Mr. Williams 
cunningly strews his booby-traps around the night- 
mare landscape. Does the mother believe her son 
was a Shelley—or Swinburne? Is her aim to prove 
the niece a liar and cast her off—or to discover 
the truth and have it cut out of her brain with a 
surgeon’s knife? Does the niece know how much 
was real and how much she has dredged from-her 
own well of loneliness? The lights glow and fade, 
music surges and dies in the air, and Tennessee 
Williams embalms and enriches each ambiguity 
with his own glittering, carbuncle-studded rhetoric. 

Both Beatrix Lehmann as the mother and 
Patricia Neal as the niece have long, coldurful 
arias describing past incidents which are meant to 
counterpoint each other. Miss Lehmann, sinisterly 
regal as a mad Anna Neagle, describes how her son 
gloatingly watched the birds of prey blacken the 
skies as they swooped on a tropic beach of slowly 
crawling baby turtles. Miss Neal, bowing her vocal 
chords like a Casals, retches out her version of the 
stag at bay when the boy-fed son is pursued and 
killed and e:.’en by his starving urchin lovers in 
the blazing sunlight of a Spanish seaport. Both 
solos are show-stoppers: essential exhibits in any 
theatre-addict’s private anthology. But dramati- 
cally, within the play, they are false parallels. The 
symbols do not chime in tune. What is believable 
in Suddenly Last Summer is not horrible. What is 
horrible is not believable. 

That a homosexual should use his female rela- 
tives as bait for his male lovers is likely enough. 
Instead of shuddering and grimacing over the 
idea, Tennessee Williams should show us how it 
happens—the conversations, the evasions, the mis- 
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understandings. Too much of the play is a broad- 
cast short story—wonderfully read but told always 
at second hand. He also brings, it to an end with 
the last few pages missing. If the mother has other 
reports of her son’s death from police and private 
detectives—why aren’t we told how they differ 
from the niece’s version? If the others lied—why 
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aren’t they brought on the stage for us to see why 
and how? Having failed to chill our blood simply 
with the word ‘homosexuality’ Mr. Williams is 
now throwing in cannibalism and murder to get 
his shock effects. His moral—that death is the 
punishment for using people as things—is ob- 
scured behind his own barrage of fireworks, 


The H Symbol 


By PETER FORSTER 


THE corpses at Belsen lie 
stretched in rows; the fatal 
mushroom billows up in the 
Pacific; maimed PoWs hobble 
piteously home; an orphaned 
child on a faraway railway 
station stares us vacantly in the 
face. And all the time Crosby 
is warbling of ‘Blue Skies,’ and Piaf of being in 
love this spring, and others less recognisable 
blend their anonymous, ersatz good cheer about 
moon-and-June which parallels the ghastly pic- 
tures until our teeth are unbearably on edge, and 
the point of man’s inhumanity to man making 
countless angels croon has been established, re- 
minding us yet again that the H is symbol both 
of bomb and of TV aerial. Sledgehammer satire, 
if you like (with the commercials seeming an 
extension of the horror), but in the miraculous 
cutting, manifestly the work of an artist. More 
explicitly, ITV last week sensibly networked John 
Grierson’s weekly pot-pourri from Scottish 
region, This Wonderful World, which showed in 
an oddly moving way (because he also intro- 
duced items, picking out his warm, humane words 
in a manner so different from our smarm-and- 
charm boys in the South) that film documentary’s 
GOM still commands more tricks than most of 
his juniors will ever learn. 

Yet overall the BBC has the edge at present 
in documentary features, as witness Robert Barr’s 
programme about Hebridean flying doctors, 
though perhaps half an hour might have been 
lopped off the script by reducing the number of 
times people were woken up in the early morning. 
Indeed, characteristically (though not, on that 
account, wrongly) ITV’s principal current docu- 
mentary is sold as fiction in the mock-court pro- 
cedure of The Verdict is Yours. Whether or not 
it is good law (and I have heard a solicitor query 
this) it is undoubtedly effective drama, with all 
sorts of fascinating slice-of-life revelations about 
truck-drivers bedding tarts in their driving 
cabins, and how soon an engaged girl may let 
her fiancé and how often, and similar unblinking 
details -which in a straight play by a serious 
dramatist would certainly preclude performance 
on a public stage and might well risk restraint 
from the ITA. (One noted, incidentally, how the 
absurdity of the Lord Chamberlain’s office was 
definitely demonstrated by the BBC’s perform- 
ance of The Green Pastures, still banned for the 
stage though suitable for eight million people on 
home screens; but then, his Lordship becomes 
more than ever like a squire irrelevantly guard- 
ing his footpath with a shotgun while traffic pre- 
fers the new metalled by-pass near by.) I hope 
that Verdict will not be afraid sometimes to turn 


its scrutiny inboard and show also the law’s de- 
lays and severities and capacity for still behaving 
like a ass. I personally dislike the public ghoul- 
gallery of watching real courts at work, but the 
programme is engrossing enough to solve ITV’s 
problem of attracting a large late-night viewing 
figure, and the advertisers will doubtless be 
satisfied. 

Another example of seesaw _ inter-network 
rivalry came with J See; I Hear, a little ATV 
programme last Monday in which experts in 
phonetics tried to describe and place socially an 
unseen guest by his voice, while an artist drew 
him to their specifications. Compare Mr. May- 
hew’s ‘class’ series: BBC instructs, ITV tries to 
add suspense to information. Yet infuriatingly, 
ATV’s panel do not explain what we most want 
to know, which is surely how and why they make 
their guesses. 

Still comparing, I find ITV news now infinitely 
livelier than BBC. Nor is this (as they may flatter 
themselves at Lime Grove) the difference between 
The Times and the Express, simply that ITN 
seems to have more sheer news sense, and cer- 
tainly reflects more closely the wide-ranging con- 
tents of newspapers in a way the BBC disdains, 
perhaps through the influence of radio news, 
which as we all know is compiled on Sinai. I 
watched both bulletins on a not-very-newsful 
evening. ITN had film from Quemoy; BBC relied 
on the map. ITN’s shots of a ship sinking off 
Wales were far superior. BBC listed articles from 
which purchase tax was removed; ITN did like- 
wise, then sent somebody to interview Raymond 
Way to discover what this would mean in prac- 
tice. Also, ITN does not go in for that niggling 
pretence of no-advertising which leads the BBC 
to film the Boys’ and Girls’ Exhibition and care- 
fully avoid mention of the fact that Hulton’s 
organised it. To defend this would be to adopt 
an argument in the end requiring posters to be 
taken down at sports events, race meetings, even 
in the streets. Whilst those BBC champions who 
resent accusations of Auntie’s hypocrisy might 
consider the divergence between this attitude and 
those other programmes which plug pop record- 
ings, current shows and films, etc., ad nauseam. 

For the rest, one gathers that the new season’s 
programmes are on, which seems to mean simply 
that all the old season’s programmes are back. 
ATV’s Sunday night Armchair Theatre at least 
aims at home-grown novelty, though it got off 
to a poor start with a piece about doctors named 
(for no reason I could fathom) Pillars of Mid- 
night. Quite what was going on in the studio 
that evening I do not know, but short of actually 
interrupting to ask the actors for a light it was 
hard to imagine what more the technicians could 
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have done to disrupt the proceedings. Things went 
better last Sunday with Web of Lace, a weepie- 
ereepie distinguished by Denis Vance’s direction, 
Timothy O’Brien’s sets and Jill Bennett being 
sinister in her own unique fey-sexy manner. But 
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the moment of the fortnight for me was a weird 
piece of film on This Week which showed Papuan 
mystics having a ball, with a man jabbering to a 
girl in words whose meaning was clearly, ‘May 
I have the next trance, please?’ 


Swamp Level 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Defiant Ones. (Odeon, 
Leicester Square.)—Rockets 
Galore. (Odeon, Marble 
Arch.) — The Left-handed 
Gun. (General Release.)}—A 
Certain Smile. (Carlton.) 
A WOMAN automatically wipes 
her hand after passing some- 
thing to a Negro, the way you might at the zoo 
after giving the elephant a bun. That is the way 
The Defiant Ones (Director: Stanley Kramer; ‘A’ 
certificate) makes its racial points: subtly, but 
angrily, out to arouse disgust and anger, and 
arousing them. It is another study of Southern- 
ness, of the Deep South at swamp level, cabin 
level, lynch level, bloodhound level, in the story 
of a hunt that for some is a man-hunt and for 
others a ‘nigger-hunt.’ You might think it too con- 
trived and too obvious that of the two men who 
escape their gaolers chained together one should 
be white and one coloured; that they should hate 
one another and mutilate their wrists still further 
by trying to run away in opposite directions; but 
the fierce sincerity of script, direction and acting 
redeems it from seeming contrived or obvious, 
and the juxtaposition, not quite of character, but 
of temperament and outlook and reaction, is in 
itself a lesson in Southern morals and behaviour. 
The white man (Tony Curtis) is a meanly 
domineering, vicious, flashy youngster, craving 
only the Teddy satisfactions of smart clothes, 
stares and money to jingle; the Negro (Sidney 
Poitier), more powerful and more complex, is a 
man made violent by circumstances and angry 
through his environment: a gentle man from 
whom a child runs screaming, a sensitive man 
whom people speak of in his presence as if he 
wasn't there (‘Does he want coffee?’). Sidney 
Poitier, whose performance won him the ‘best 
actor’ prize at the Berlin Festival, makes the man, 
though human and approachable, still have re- 
serves behind him, mysteries and profundities that 
leave you wondering about him afterwards. 

The film is a series of physical disasters: the 
rain never stops, mud squelches over every inch 
of them, they fall into pits, run into a lynch-mob, 
narrowly escape a marsh and miss boarding the 
Vital train by seconds—almost half-seconds. All 
the time, until the end, there is the heavy chain 
between their two raw wrists, and most of the 
time a ferocious antagonism to each other’s 
escape plans, since the Negro (knowing capture 
may mean lynching) wants to head North, and 


the white man wants to stay in the country he. 


knows. But all the time, too, an unwilling com- 
radeship is growing up between them, a sense of 
their joint humanity in the face of inhuman be- 
haviour from those they meet (the lynch-mob; 
the pretty young woman who thinks nothing of 
murder when the victim is black and stands in 
the way of her plans), something so gradual and 


inevitable (given that men are splendid as well 
as vile in suffering) that one accepts the curiously 
stylised ending, and the fact that old enemies may 
risk their lives and give their freedom to help 
—or just to stay with—one another. The film ‘s 
predictable, even unoriginal; it says nothing new, 
but it reasserts things that cannot be said too 
often, and says them with force, gravity and 
even humour. It leaves a good taste behind. 
Rockets Galore (Director: Michael Relph; ‘U’ 
certificate): lively British comedy in the Passport 
to Pimlico tradition, involving an unsophisticated 
corner of the world shot into international fame. 
The Whisky Galore island of Todday is to be used 
as a rocket base and is saved by an ornithological 
marvel: pink seagulls. A first-rate cast with every 
minor character well played carries it along rather 
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more briskly than, perhaps, direction and script 
deserve; Donald Sinden, ‘straight,’ is one of the 
nearest things to a decent jeune premier we have. 
One nasty thing spoils the geniality: sneers at 
(not jokes about) nationality, which, in a milder 
way, is in the tradition of ‘nigger-hunting.’ 

The Left-handed Gun (Director: Arthur Penn; 
‘A’ certificate): with Dean dead and Brando out- 
growing it, Paul Newman is now my best bet 
for the Contemporary Hero, having, as it were, 
the central face of the moment, all the distilled 
characteristics of manner, acting style and per- 
sonality. To the part of Billy the Kid he brings 
an air of moronic sensitivity that is very telling, 
very delinquent and disturbingly typical. 

A Certain Smile (Director: Jean Negulesco; 
‘A’ certificate): Sagan is badly served by her 
films: this, with its appropriately pale purple 
credits, is one worse than Bonjour Tristesse, and 
shows up the repetitiveness of style, character, 
scene and situation—night-club scenes, Riviera 
scenes and Joan Fontaine as the Good Woman 
might all have been doubled from the earlier film. 
An international cast (heroine French, old hero 
Italian, young hero American, all meant to be 
French) makes nonsense of accent and manners, 
and the whole thing, like the sugar-icing sets, is 
quite preposterously vulgar from start to finish, 


Bottom Dropping Out 


By MARGHANITA LASKI 


‘A CONSUMER demand which 
owes its origin to artificial 
stimulation ... is an unsure 
foundation for prosperity. It 
might give way.’ Thus The 
Times, summarising in a leader 
one of the main arguments of 
Professor Galbraith’s§ book 
The Affluent Society. The possibility of mass 
cessation of response to ads is one that must 
fascinate anyone obsessed with the subject. Few 
vices are easier relinquished than addiction to 
conspicuous display, and if the shift is usually 
made not to non-attachment but to inconspicuous 
display, this, though just as competitive, is of 
very little use to the advertisers. One must then 
applaud the courage, while doubting the wisdom, 
of any advertiser who takes the risk of blowing 
the gaff on the whole breathy bubble. 

A young man in a deer-stalker lies out on a 
moor under the shadow of a gigantic antler. He 
is brooding on the effects of the magazine the 
Queen on his wife Caroline, which, he tells us, 
are such as to drive him raving mad. Because 
the Queen said so, Caroline has redecorated the 
bathroom so as to cause maximum inconvenience, 
burst out into a rash of tomato red, needs to 
buy two of everything for her wardrobe (‘I see 
their plan,’ he says darkly—was the original word 
plot?), took him to St. Tropez and is considering 
crossing the Atlantic. Only a racing tip, picked 
up from the Queen, enables him still to be solvent. 
He sees nothing for it, he says, but to divorce 
Caroline or to take out a subscription to the 
Queen. . 

One can, of course, overdo naive incredulity, 
but could this possibly provide anyone with an 








attractive model for _ reader-identification? 
Manipulation by magazine should surely remain 
one of those dumb, dark, unconscious processes 
once one passes beyond the Gugnunc stage, and 
little logic is needed for a third possibility to 
loom, that of putting the Queen right out of their 
lives and moving up into circles where merit is 
acquired by discussing the Tynan-Ionesco con- 
troversy. 

The possibility that machines will one day be 
able to create art seems footling besides the sen- 
sibilities already displayed by ‘spell-binding 
Primitif, a perfume ‘dreamed up’ by Max Factor: 
‘—it used to be difficult to find a perfume really 
to express your own personality. Not any more 
—Primitif has a most extraordinary gift for em- 
phasising the special characteristics of every 
woman. By some sorcery those qualities are 
selected in wearing so that the one that is just 
right for you predominates.’ There would seem 
to be the germ of a Spectator competition here. 
What special characteristics would Primitif 
choose to emphasise in the cases of Mrs. Bessie 
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TuHE Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Military and Naval Appointments will 
disappoint those who had flattered themselves with 
the hope that a considerable reduction in the Military 
and Naval expenditure would be the result of the 
proposed inquiry, Such persons, however, are 
probably few in number; for, upon looking into the 
composition of the Committee, it must have appeared 
evident that the members of it were not the men to 
propose any reduction on an extensive scale, One 
third of them were officers of the Army and Navy; 
and the remainder, with two or three exceptions, 
members of the Ministry or its sworn partisans. 
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Do you remember? Before independent 
Television started you had no choice of 
programmes and you had never seen... 


ANYTHING 


at all between 6 p.m. and 7 p.m. on weekdays and 6.15 p.m. 
and 7.30 p.m. on Sundays—close-downs which the B.B.C. 
instituted and sought to preserve and Independent 
Television succeeded in abolishing. 


HISTORY 


coming alive as A. J. P. Taylor delivers his unscripted 
A.T.V. lectures. 


ROBIN HOOD 


(Britain’s biggest TV dollar-earner) and such other big 
dollar-earners as: ‘“‘Sir Lancelot’’, ‘“‘The Buccaneers’’, 
“Scarlet Pimpernel’’, ‘‘Count of Monte Cristo’’, as well as 
those internationally famous series, ‘I Love Lucy’”’, 
*Dragnet’’, ‘““Highway Patrol’’, and such all-British series 
as “Play of the Week’’, ‘“‘Television Playhouse’’, and 
A.B.C.’s “‘Armchair Theatre’’. i 


RELIGION 


brought into the home by regular Sunday religious services 
and by regular religious programmes. 


ART 


explained to the public by Sir Kenneth Clark in A.T.V.’s 
monthly illustrated talks. 


NEWSCASTERS 


such as Robin Day, Ian Trethowan, Huw Thomas. (The 
B.B.C. does not use newscasters at al] but news-readers, 
i.e. announcers in vision reading bulletins prepared by a 
central news department.) 


POLITICS 


being frankly discussed by the Chief Whips of the 
Conservative and Labour Parties and the Leader of the 
Liberal Party in candid debates on such topics as Public 
Apathy, Poor Representation, Party Discipline, etc. 


THE METHOD 


as revealed in A.T.V.’s one-hour-forty-five-minute pro- 
gramme with Rex Harrison, Robert Morley, Wendy Hiller, 
Orson Welles and Lee Strasberg from New York. 


- 


NEWS 


of local events as broadcast by A.T.V. in the Midlands. 


FESTIVALS 


like A.T.V.’s International Celebrity Festival with 
Yehudi Menuhin, Eileen Joyce, Dame Margot Fonteyn, 
Michael Somes, the Ukrainian State Cossack Company, 
and the London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Malcolm Sargent. 


COMMERCIALS 


with their up-to-date news of what’s in the shops, their 
popular cartoon characters and their cheerful ‘‘jingles’’. 


VARIETY 


of top West End standard such as Val Parnell’s “Sunday 
Night at the London Palladium”’ . 


EDUCATION 


in the schools by means of TV Programmes, introduced 
by A.T.V.’s fellow programme company Associated- 
Rediffusion. 


TV TIMES 


with its circulation of nearly 3,000,000 copies. 


MEDICINE 


from the inside as shown twice weekly in A.T.V.’s 
“Emergency-Ward 10’’—or heard the vital issue of the Polio 
Campaign or the grave Problem of Abortion, debated by 
medical, legal and religious leaders. 


OPERA 


from the Aldeburgh Festival. (Britten’s ‘‘Noye’s Fludde”’ 
was specially presented for television by A.T.V.). 


DRAMA 


Such as A.T.V.’s “Waters of the Moon’’, ‘‘The Innocents”’, 
“Time Remembered’’, ‘“‘The Grass. Harp’’, ‘‘Winterset’’, 
and “The Living Room’. A-R’s<‘“‘Venus Observed’’. 
A.B.C.’s “‘Night Must Fall’’. 


LAURENCE OLIVIER 


who on November 19th, 1958 together with 


Pamela Brown and irene Worth, | 
makes his world TY debut for A.T.V. in 


JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 


THIS RETROSPECT AND ANNOUNCEMENT INSERTED BY ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED 
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Braddock, Dr. Edith Summerskill, Lady Violet 
Bonham Carter, Miss Diana Dors and Mrs. Dale? 

Do you know what a Goodwill Gift is? It is 
what today’s leaders in Commerce and Industry 
give to each other to create that personal con- 
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fidence and esteem from which good business so 
often stems. Ronson Goodwill Gifts are often 
given in this way and can be specially engraved. 
I suppose that when the Goodwill Gifts are suc- 
cessful, they can go down on the expense account? 


Scotched Festival 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


THe Edinburgh Festival, it 
seems, is to go on. Plans are 
being laid for next year, and we 
have already been told that 
The Three Estates will be re- 
vived and that the Royal 
Stockholm Opera will hold 
court in the King’s Theatre with 
a regal cast of singers, including Bjérling, 
Nordmo-Lévberg and Birgit Nilsson. This is 
good news; however critics may groan over that 
annual trek northwards for the privilege of 
getting a preview of the West End and Festival 
Hall season, they would howl in earnest if the 
Festival were slaughtered outright. At the moment 
ait is only being slowly bled to death. 


Money is a language which, one would have 
thought, the city fathers of Edinburgh needed 
mo special tuition to understand. Persuade them 
that the Festival is gradually perishing for lack 
of it, and like shrewd men of business they will 
surely take out their cheque books and ensure 
its healthy and vigorous survival by reinvesting 
some of what they have made from it. 

But it is not nearly so simple as that. In the 
first place, there is the obstinate British fallacy 
of the business approach: that music should be 
made a ‘paying concern.’ Secondly, the workings 
of the puritan mind are dark and tortuous. Music 
is sinful and those who do well out of it must 
pretend to others, or by a subtler hypocrisy con- 
vince themselves, that they are none the richer. 
So you hear hoteliers complain that the Festival 
is bad for trade, that it comes right at the height 
of the season and keeps away the sort of tourists 
Edinburgh wants, that those who come hardly 
buy anything in the big shops, that the only 
people who profit are the suburban amateurs 
who improvise bed and breakfast and do the 
hotels out of honest business. This is the very 
ecstasy of cant, by which the descendants of 
John Knox are able to go on disapproving of 
art even while they wax fat on it. It also provides 
them with a defence, however spurious, against 
the charge that they do not lift a finger to support 
the enterprise that has made their city widely 
Known and loved as never before. 

Consider the facts. The present ‘season’ is 
largely a creation of the Festival. If it now 
spreads from May till October and over the whole 
extent of Scotland, so that the Scottish tourist 
trade is a grandly booming business, it has the 
interest stimulated by the Festival chiefly to thank 
for that. So far from Edinburgh’s being exploited 
by the Festival, the exact opposite is true. The 
puny sum which the corporation spend on pub- 
licising their city would not pay for one orchestral 
concert. But why bother, since they get their 
publicity done for them—by the Festival. 


During the three weeks some quarter of a 


million people come to Edinburgh and spend be- 
tween £2 million and £3 million, about 5 per cent. 
of which goes on tickets. The rest pours into the 
pockets of the citizenry. In return they contribute 
slightly over a three-farthing rate. Local poli- 
ticians and understandably cagey about putting 
the rate up to a penny; they would have to justify 
the action to their constituents, most of whom 
can reasonably argue that, not happening to own 
large concerns in the neighbourhood of Princes 
Street, it is not they who should be asked to 
unbelt. But neither, apparently, should the owners 
of the large concerns. When, last March, the Lord 
Provost appealed to 2,000 businesses in the centre 
of Edinburgh for £25,000 to settle the perfectly 
respectable debts of the Festival (last year there 
was a net deficit of £22,000), the response they 
made would have shamed Volpone himself into 
reaching for the key of his strongbex. Six months 
after, the miserable fact is that some £7,000 has 
trickled in—that is, between £3 and £4 per 
business. 

Where is the legendary canniness of the Scots? 
At the present rate of degeneration, with rela- 
tively less and less room for manceuvre, the Festi- 
val won’t last. In the past Scotland has proved 
itself able to bear artistic decline with perfect 
equanimity. But artistic considerations are, after 
all, commercially relevant. Theoretically there may 
be no reason why the Festival should not con- 
tinue year after year serving up the musical 
equivalent of stale station sandwiches. ° But, 
without exaggerating the influence of a more and 
more critical press, one must see that in the end 
such a policy would destroy itself. Increasingly 
unable to afford artists of the first excellence, 
penned up, for fear of poor takings, within a 
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Plastics in 





I HAVE come to accept plastics 

in the home by various phases 

of discovery and disenchant- 

ment. The most hideous misuse 

of the chemist’s wonc:r 

material I have come across 

was undoubtedly the sample 1 

received of a blue plastic table- 

cloth embossed with roses. I still see it in large 

quantities in the shops and. I am sure it is a best- 

seller. But I am grateful for an excellent metal 

and plastic-covered dish-rack in the kitchen which 

has largely eliminated the chore of dish-drying. 

This, with the polythene bowl and sink strainer, 

has, I have suddenly noticed, made washing up 
a noiseless process. 

As their uses have increased, plastics have de- 
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narrow round of box-office certainties, the 
Festival would wither to an inglorious provincial 
ism and sink into world disrepute. 


It is customary to blame the feebleness of the 
programme planners and the sheep-like timidity 
of the public. But the planners must be finan- 
cially free to experiment and build up, over the 
course of several years, an audience prepared to 
pay to listen to the kind of music that a festival 
exists for. It is vital, for example, that Mr. Pon- 
sonby should be allowed to go on putting on 
concerts which, like this year’s famous Stravinsky 
concert, may, on a short view and a purely com- 
mercial reckoning, fail, but which give a festival 
critical réclame and in the long run safeguard 
its future. Possibly the committee might have 
shown more guile in enticing the public. -This 
year’s experience seems to prove that what sells 
a programme more than anything else is the 
presence of a celebrated soloist; one suspects that 
the Usher Hall was packed for the Britten con- 
cert (it was indecently empty-for Stravinsky on 
the previous evening) because people had come 
to hear Peter Pears sing and the composer con- 
duct. This superb concert, one of the most ex- 
citing I have been to, is said to have taken nearly 
three years of wary gestation by committee. An 
elephant is less circumspect. Mr. Ponsonby must 
be able to resist all craven appeals to caution and 
plan imaginatively. But he can only do this if he 
has enough cash to work with: to be precise, an 
extra £25,000 a year—a mere fraction of the £3 
million and a small price to pay for the effective 
survival of the Festival. 

This does not touch larger questions which 
Edinburgh will eventually have to face: the 
building, for example, of a theatre adequate for 
grand opera. The project, mooted last year, lies 
buried deep in municipal indifference. Which 
brings us back to the city fathers. Edinburgh has 
seen some fine murders in its time. If the business- 
men have their way, there will be another—the 
murder of the Festival. Perhaps the sight of 
someone else’s blood does not trouble them; they 
can look the other way. But it touches them more 
closely. They may find that in the act of waving 
aside the beggar’s bowl they have foolishly cut 
their own throats. 


the Home 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


veloped and there are now at least ten different 
varieties, each with its own characteristic proper- 
ties. Which plastic is used for what job is, of 
course, a matter for the manufacturer, but, as 
their numbers increase, it is important that the 
public are able to identify them. Not all are the 
indestructible wonder materials some people 
think they are and certain chemicals in common 
use in the home can be ruinous to them. The 


, Plastics Division of ICI have just brought out 4 


timely ABC of Plastics which I think is worth 
passing on: 

Melamine: Much of the tough new plastic 
tableware is made of melamine. The best-known 
brand name is Melloware, and this is available 
at most big stores in pleasant bright colours. A 
cup and saucer cost 6s. 6d.; and the ten-inch 
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salad bowl at 10s. is very good value. The poten- 
tial of this plastic for tableware should be vast 
—in America today, I hear, 40 per cent. of all 
tableware is now in melamine. It is also used in 
laminates for table tops and kitchen cabinets— 
those Swedish wooden ‘Silva’ trays are rein- 
forced with it. In industry it is used for switch- 
gear, as it is an excellent electrical insulator. 
Stainproof and scratch-resistant, it is unharmed 
by household chemicals, detergents and solvents. 

Nylon: Although better known as a textile 
fibre, this is also an excellent moulded material. 
Unbreakable feeding bottles, for instance, can be 
sterilised. It is self-lubricating, so nylon bearings 
can give long service without oil. 

Slide fasteners in nylon are also long-wearing. 
Nylon sink units are now on the market. A sink 
and single draining board made by the Nylon Sink 
Company cost £16 10s.; the complete sink and 
cupboard unit is £33 10s. Both are available at 
Froys, Hammersmith, in a range of pastel and 
two-tone pastel shades. Nylon in its moulded form 
withstands ordinary household chemicals, but care 
should be taken with cleaning. If strong abrasives 
or steel wool are used, the surface will scratch. 

Polystyrene: Recognisable by its high ‘glitter. 
Used for refrigerator linings, trays, wall tiles and 
dishes. There are some good wall tiles made by 
Everine and, apart from the conventional bath- 
room and kitchen colours, they do them in 
marbled surfaces. There is also a varied range 
of sizes. Sample prices are Is. for a six-inch by 
six-inch tile and 74d. for either four inches by 
four inches or six inches by three inches. John 
Phillips, the builders’ merchants, at 61 Farringdon 
Road, EC1, are big stockists. Polystyrene should 
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not be exposed to heat above 70° Centigrade and 
is damaged by cleaning solvents, essences, tur- 
pentine and petrol. 

Reinforced polyesters: This polyester resin is 
widely used with glass fibre reinforcements for 
Suitcases, car bodies, boats and motor-cycle 
shields. A really tough plastic which is unaffected 
by chemicals and is difficult to scratch. 


* * * 


Cyril Ray writes: 

It is a commonplace that burgundy is more 
unaccountable than claret, and harder to get to 
know, and that although the finest burgundies 
are magnificent there are fewer of them than of 
the great clarets. A sumptuous new book, with 
handsome lithographs, A Book of Burgundy, 
published by Lund Humphries at 3 guineas, 
consists of chapters from a grower, a cellar- 
master and other experts, and is partly a 
practical guide to an enigmatical wine, as well 
as a eulogy of it. True, it does not mention—or 
not directly—why so many burgundy labels 
are so unreliable: the excessive fragmentation 
of the country into all too small holdings, too 
many gamay grapes, and the tacking of the great 
names on to the district names, so that a wine 
from the commune of Nuits is called a Nuits- 
Saint-Georges, and is very unlikely indeed to be 
from the tiny Clos Saint-Georges, where the 
truly great wine comes from. Bordeaux will roll 
its eyes heavenwards, too, at the paragraph on 
chaptalization, they don’t sugar their wines! 
But there is an indication here, in the painstaking 
vintage calendar, of why the great burgundies 
are very great and, in the statistical tables, of 
why they are so hard to come by: Musigny, for 
instance, as distinct from the hyphenated 
Musignys, comes from a mere twenty-six acres, 
with a low yield. Which is why a magnum of 
the '49, domaine-bottled, if you could find one, 
would cost considerably more than this book. 


Slipped Disc 


By MILES HOWARD 


oT long ago a patient of mine made good 

his escape from an uncongenial job by illness 
of a kind that.was, to me, unusual in such con- 
ditions—slipped disc. He had been complaining 
about the work and the people he worked with 
for some months past, but felt he could not de- 
cently withdraw from his post without a sound 
reason, since he was under contract. So he could 
do nothing but go on from day to day and endure 
it, getting more morose and disaffected. Then I 
had a signal from hospital that he had been ad- 
mitted in acute pain, which later proved to be 
due to pressure from a displaced disc on the 
merve root. The diagnosis was beyond dispute, 
and he had an excellent reason for being off 
work and staying in bed, for the pain was quite 
disabling. I knew his story well. He had suffered 
a whole series of the ‘illnesses of adaptation, 
some five or six of them during his adult life, and 
it seemed highly likely, on principle, that the 
slipped disc was yet another. 

So I read with especial interest a paper on 
stress and the disc syndrome, sent to me by a 
colleague who is a well-known orthopedic sur- 
geon. It is an account of an experiment with a 
large number of animals in the laboratory (voles) 
subjected to a stress-provoking situation. It was 
found that the nucleus of the disc was significantly 
larger in these than in a similar series of voles 


living under ordinary conditions. It may be, then, 
that in human beings a sustained-state of tension 
causes the disc to swell and finaliy to ‘slip’ when 
strain is put upon it, as in lifting a heavy weight, 
or perhaps with the usual mechanical strains of 
everyday life. Once it has slipped, of course, the 
pain caused by pressure on a nerve is very real 
and very distressing, so the patient has to rest; 
and at that point in his life the rest may be 
valuable—it may serve, for instance, to forestall 
a more serious breakdown. In the biological 
defence-system, one malady can be employed to 
prevent another. 
* * * 

A colleague in general practice, who has many 
immigrants to Britain in his flock, commented to 
me lately on the problems of communication with 
these folk when they fall ill. The immigrant from 
Asia seems especially prone to the illnesses that 
spring from emotional tension; when he tries to 
tell his doctor how he feels and what is wrong, 
he is so often limited in verbal capacity that it 
is hard to comprehend what he wants to convey. 
Of course, this block in communication is not 
confined to aliens. The ill person, whatever his 
origins, has sometimes to find words for a state 
of mind or state of feeling for which words are 
quite inadequate. An instance of this is the dis- 
order now called depersonalisation: the central 
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feature is an alteration in the perception of the 
self, and the patient feels unreal, different, 
changed; it is a most uncomfortable way to be 
and not uncommonly very depressing, yet the 
sufferer, unless he is remarkably articulate, may 
be unable to express what he means. When the 
patient must speak in a foreign tongue, the block 
is even greater. 

Another problem, in the foreign patient, is his 
difficulty or reluctance in ‘taking root’ in a new 
culture. Much illness in the immigrant is, I am 
sure, simply the expression of the tensions of 
transplanting from one kind of society to an un- 
familiar, perhaps threatening, one. The family 
doctor may come to feel that symptoms will con- 
tinue to appear, in one area of the body or 
another, until the patient decides to go back home 
again. It has been suggested that the appoint- 
ment of special welfare officers is justifiable, both 
for humane and for economic reasons; their task 
would be to help the new arrival over the period 
of adaptation and offer him understanding and 
support. This measure would certainly reduce 
the prevalence of illness by dealing with it at its 
source. It lies, in fact, in the province of pre- 
ventive medicine: the new preventive medicine 
and public health which takes into its orbit the 
entire field of human reactions, and not only such 
duties as the’ control of infectious diseases. 

* * * 


It is illuminating to hear about the complicated 
operations that can be carried out by ‘learning 
machines’ constructed by the engineer in his 
workshop. A note on the design of these machines 
appeared in New Biology lately. One problem, as 
the author, F. H. George, says, is that of not 
building-in certain stimulus-response connections. 
If they were all built in, the capacity of the 
machine would be limited to the foresight of its 
designer. He must design the mechanism whereby 
new circumstances can be recognised and new 
responses developed by the machine itself. 

The biologist with a bent for mathematics calls 
such mechanisms ‘logical nets’; they are, indeed, 
the nervous system of the machine and they can 
be designed to show the adaptability to circum- 
stance that learning demands. Feed-back loops in 
the network can be so placed as to act as a 
‘memory’ for the machine, and this memory can 
be extended indefinitely by adding more and more 
loops. Even the simpler machines, with a small 
network and a short memory, can learn from 
experience and ‘think,’ and that prompts me to 
reflect on the enormous potentiality of the human 
brain with its thousands of millions of cells. In 
most of us, most of the time, how little of this 
is being used! And how readily responses to 
given stimuli become fixed, so that the nervous 
system ceases to learn! 

Another reflection is the difference in kind be- 
tween the learning machine, however elegant and 
complex, and the individual mind: the mechan- 
isms are similar—the learning capacity of the 
machine could, in theory, be made more 
efficient than most brains—but the machine has 
only the purpose put into it by the engineer 
and no mind of its own. In these times, the study 
of life is at some risk of being crowded out by 
veneration of machines. People are so untidy 
and wayward and inefficient. The logical net is 
neater, more predictable; but it is people we 
have to live with. 
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THE NOTTING HILL SENTENCES 


Sir,—At last somebody has had the courage to pro- 
test about the sentences given by the judge to the 
youths at Notting Hill, and I am proud that it was 
in the Spectator, where the courageous defence of 
civilised values can be found weekly—and almost 
alone. 

The collective conscience is salved by this act of 
barbarie retribution; and now we can forget the 
slums in Notting Hill and Shepherd’s Bush and go 
on in one liberal make-believe until the next act 
of communal violence reminds us that behind the 
mask of suburban democracy lies a reality of 
violence and savagery that needs humane under- 
standing, investigation and cure, Three generations 
ago these boys’ families were the slum-dwellers of 
Victorian England—illiterate, oppressed, diseased 
and dirty. Today they are given ten years in huge 
classes at schools built eighty years ago; most of 
their Houses have no lavatories or baths; their culture 
is a cruel and belligerent one; and they see the Irish 
and Negro immigrants as threats to what little self- 
esteem they have, and to their hopes for better jobs 
and better houses. 

1 do not like this culture, I spent several years of 
my youth in a hospital where the majority of my 
fellow-inmates came from approved schools and 
mental-deficiency colonies, and their cruelty and 
amorality are beyond belief, But violence cannot be 
cured by cruelty; only by understanding and patience. 
We don’t want prison sentences but better houses, 
better schools, better hospitats and many more 
middle-class people who are prepared to go and be 
missionaries to these boys and girls. We live in what 
posh journals call a ‘Welfare State’; but enormous 
palaces are built for oil companies while our mental- 
deficiency hospitals are so horrid that they beggar 
description, and enormous numbers of our children 
are in schools that are insanitary, airless and over- 
crowded. I am surprised that these scenes of violence 
are so few; I would have expected more.—Yours 
faithfully, JOHN VAIZEY 


19 Beaumont Street, Oxford 


LOYALTIES LTD. 


Sir,—In your leading article of September 19 you say, 
‘It is better to be disloyal and dishonoured than dead.’ 
I am appalled that a once responsible journal 
should preach such an immoral doctrine—surely 
the antithesis of all that Great Britain’ with its 
Christian tradition stands for.—Y ours faithfully, 
HALFORD REDDISH 
Crown House, Rugby 
[The statement which Sir Halford Reddish 
quotes should be read in its context, We were refer- 
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ring to the numerous occasions when British govern- 
ments haye been compelled to be disloyal and dis- 
honourable—in the sense of having to break promises 
—in order to bring to an end senseless strife, terror- 
ism, and destruction. This happened in Ireland, and in 
India; it may well have to happen again in Cyprus 
and in Jordan. The Americans are now faced with a 
similar predicament in the Far East. In the circum- 
stances in which they now find themselves, through 
their own foolishness, it is indeed better that they 
should be disloyal and dishonourable—to General 
Chiang-—than dead.—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE CANKER IN OUR MIDST 


Sir,—Though long deterred, by considerations of 
delicacy, from referring publicly to a subject which 
must be naturally repugnant to all decent people, I 
feel that the time has come to draw attention to a 
growing social menace. We live in a tolerant age, yet 
the majority of right-minded persons will, I am sure, 
agree with me when I assert that tolerance—in a 
matter where the profoundest instincts of mankind 
are outraged, and the purity of youth endangered— 
can be carried too far. 

I am referring, of course, to the disgusting practice 
of alliophagy, or the eating of garlic and onions. 

I am well aware, sir, that among many so-called 
‘intellectuals—permeated as they are by the pernic- 
ious theories of modern psychology—this practice 
is defended on the grounds that, since it occurs with 
relative frequency among persons of both sexes, it 
cannot be stigmatised as ‘unnatural.’ A further argu- 
ment, often advanced by these gentry, is that onion- 
eating was regarded as a ‘normal’ indulgence among 
the ancient Greeks and» Romans. I do not question 
this fact (though for me it has always seemed to cast 
a slur upon the glories of antiquity); I merely point 
out that we, sir, are not Greeks or Romans, but 
Britons—and, if I may speak for myself, proud of it. 

Again, it is argued that this revolting vice should 
be a matter for the individual conscience rather than 
the subject of legislation, at any rate among persons 
above the age of twenty-one; yet is there not, sir, a 
grave danger that our innocent kiddies, following the 
example of adults who make no secret of their 
abominable proclivities, may become victims of the 
same unnatural addiction? 

It seems to me, sir, that all such arguments.are 
not only specious but suspiciously partisan. ‘Logical’ 
they may be, but we, as a nation, have always been 
rightly mistrustful of mere logic; and speaking as a 
normal and—if I may so—a clean-living man, my 
whole being revolts against a practice which I feel, 
instinctively, to be contrary to the laws of God and 
Nature.—Yours faithfully, 

JOCELYN BROOKE 
Corporal, RAMC (Ret.) 
Bishopsbourne, Kent 


ADAM BEYOND THE STARS 


Sir,—Mr. Alan Brien’s article on science fiction is 
excellent stuff—the more so since most of it consists 
of ideas originally propounded in the Introductions 
to my own three science fiction anthologies. This 
being thus, a word of acknowledgment wouldn't 
have come amiss; but in actual fact the only mention 
I get is for the purpose of misrepresentation: ‘he’ 
(me, that is) ‘condemns literary critics for finding 
“greater interest and significance in the imagined 
adulteries of one out of 2,700,000,000 nonentities than 
in the death of a galaxy.”’ Of course, I don’t do 
anything of the kind. What I actually wrote was that 
we ‘are heirs to a tradition, in the arts and entertain- 
ments, which finds greater interest and significance,’ 
etc. etc.; with the addition that science fiction addicts 
are ‘to some extent dissatisfied with this narcissistic, 
complacent cultural heritage.’ There’s nothing at all 
about condemning literary critics, that I can find; and 
in any case the observation doesn’t happen to come 
in the particular anthology which Mr, Brien is 
ostensibly reviewing. Mr. Brien’s rehashing technique 
is clearly still subject to occasional distressing lapses. 
—Yours faithfully, 

EDMUND CRISPIN 
Rock Hill House, Brixham, Devon 


[Alan Brien writes: ‘Mr. Edmund Crispin is the 
most persistent public relations officer that science 
fiction ever had but really he must stop behaving as 
if he discovered the whole Thing like the Dead Sea 
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Scrolis in a jar under the basement of Foyles. Though 
only the end of the world will apparently prevent 
him from writing leaden-footed introductions to 
anthologies, I thought that I had with some difficulty 
unearthed an occasional idea on the subject which 
he had not trodden to death. But if anybody ever 
needed “rehashing” it is Mr. Crispin, as witness a 
typical quotation from the opening of his introduc- 
tion of Best SF Three: “It harks back to a literary 
intention which the Renaissance outmoded and the 
rise of the novel came near to obliterating altogether 
—I mean the intention of depicting human beings in 
their relation to entities having an importance, or at 
any rate a potency, as great as or greater than the im- 
portance or potency of the man animal itself.” As to 
his complaint about the quotation, I never said it did 
come from the anthology I was reviewing nor have I 
misquoted it in any significant respect. I substituted 
“literary critics” for his “addicts and detractors who 
are heirs to a tradition in the arts and entertainments 
which . . .” If the, addicts and detractors are not 
critics of literature I don’t know what they can be.’ 
—Editor, Spectator.} 


MORAL—AND LITERARY—STANDARDS 

Sir,—A recent review in the Spectator of a novel 
that was highly recommended by it induced me to 
obtain and read this. I do not propose to give the 
book an advertisement by quoting its name or the 
author, but if it in any way represents the present-day 
life in London, it reveals a deplorable condition. The 
themes of the novel include murder, adultery, theft, 
treachery and sexual perversion, and the whole story 
is written with a cynicism that is nauseating. 

Reading it raises the whole question of the common 
attitude of many of our present-day writers. Our post- 
war literature has in many cases a neurotic note that 
makes one wonder whether the younger generation 
is looking out on life with sanity, 

There appears to be no standard which governs 
the general outlook, while the steady flow of books 
dealing with crime and other perversions is pub- 
lished in increasing number. This attitude has without 
doubt been cultivated by the cynicism following the 
last war, but if it truly represents life as it exists 
today, the future for this country is disturbing indeed. 
—Yours faithfully, 

ANGUS WATSON 
Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, 
Newcastle upon Tyne 2 


ENGLISH IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Sir,—False premises must lead to false deductions. 
Of course, if Mr. Quentin Pope believes we argue just 
from experience in Singapore his arguments are likely 
to display a charming naiveté, which starts with the 
remark that the Chinese are the most. anti-English 
people in the Far East. Here Mr. Pope is most ponti- 
fical. Does he include the Nanyang Chinese? 

Admitting, now, that the Chinese in South-East 
Asia are no more important than the Prince of Den- 
mark is in Hamlet (is it perhaps wasting time to talk 
of South-East Asia without the Chinése?) may one 
refer Mr. Pope to the great advice a lawyer gives 
in Bleak House. ‘Not a shred of evidence. The only 
thing that counts is evidence.’ 

Sir, must I chronicle the stopping places from the 
slopes of Kinabalu in North Borneo to the foot of 
Fujiyama whence I fanned out to learn my South- 
East Asia? 

I would recommend the tongue of Bentong, where 
Siam runs into Kelantan, the Lo Wu boundary of the 
New Territories, Hong Kong, and the borderland of 
Vietnam and Viet-minh as better sounding-boards 
than even Singapore. But English does not help 
you much in any of these places. I hazard from the 
letter Mr. Pope has written, he seldom mingled with 
an Asian crowd gathered for a political meeting, nor 
for a Union rally, I doubt if he has jolted the best 
part of Java in mosquito buses or wandered very far 
in Bangkok from the Central Post Office area. Had 
he done so I think that his conclusions might be some- 
what different. Indeed he seems at fault in dealing 
with his Indonesia where, if he but compared the 
readership of Podomah or of Merdeka Indonesia with 
that of the Times of Indonesia he might appreciate 
how far, as yet, has gone the use of English as a 
second language. Let him but ask his way in 
Djokjakarta or in Palembang and see how far the 
tongue of Shakespeare carries him! 
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I have agreed that for commercial purposes English 
is widely taught, May I give him one instance of its 
ase to Asians; I can vouch for this. 

An English business ‘Taipan’ from Hong Kong was 
talking trade to one who led a Chinese delegation 
from Peking. The Englishman, of course, spoke 
through an interpreter. 

The deal concluded, the Peking Chinese remarked: 
“Well, that is that.” 

‘I thought,’ the Englishman remarked, amazed, 
“you knew no English.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ said the Chinese, ‘the point is that 
you do not speak Kuo Yu. The result is that while 
my interpreter was doing his stuff, and most of it was 
gibberish, I had three times as long to weigh my 
answers as you to put your questions.’ 

It does not do in South-East Asia to put your trust 
in English-speaking ‘princes’ or their equivalent in 
Bogor or Pnom-Penh. You need to know the people 
who have put them where they are. The Lim Chin 
Siongs behind the Lee Kuan Yews. 

Reality alas (have we not learnt this in Iraq?) is 
far away from the offices of the Asia Foundation 
(headquarters, San Francisco), or from the Avenue 
de Ségur as any ‘Para’ who has fought at Dien Bien 
Phu will tell Mr. Quentin Pope. 

‘What is the argument about?’ he asks. Why, sir, 
about the loss of Shanghai, of Hanoi, of Malaya and 
Indonesia to the West, and of the insularity that 
wrought these things. 

Too true, between a Pole, an Indian and a Canadian 
expatriate, the English language may provide a coin- 
mon medium. Unhappily few gatherings of the elec- 
torates of South-East Asia use that tongue. 

I fear that Mr. Pope has been deluded in the usual 
diplomatic charming milieux, and I can but con- 
clude: Ketam nak mengajar anak berjalan betul— 
too brusque, perhaps, to translate for Spectator 
readers, but which Mr. Pope, with his experience of 
Indonesia, will have no difficulty in understanding.— 
Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE EDINGER 
14 Great Ormond Street, WC1 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


** FOR BOOKS #4 


Any morning’s post at Foyles includes 
an extraordinary variety of requests. 
From Nicosia, for instance, comes an 
order for a book on watercress cultiva- 
tion; a trio of television singing sisters 
asks for three copies of ‘War and Peace’ ; 
and a much-married American enter- 
tainer enquires (a trifle wearily, we 
thought) about Dr. David Mace’s ‘Mar- 
riage: The Art of Lasting Happiness. ’* 
Bookbuyers throughout the world send 
to Foyles for all their book requirements. 


*We were able to supply all 
three titles from stock 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


AFTER THE PARTY 


Sir,—I judge from some observations im his thought- 
ful review of my book that Mr. Arden and I must 
have met in some previous existence—perhaps he was 
a King’s Messenger in Sofia when I was a Com- 
munist slave, I am, of course, sorry not to have shown 
more keenness about his story about the Minister. 
Rude of me; but the fault, really, of his colleagues. 
All members of all foreign missions in the Balkans 
at that time had perfectly killing stories about all 
Ministers of all Balkan lands. And all, as Mr. Arden 
does now, used to say ‘And this one is actually true.’ 
I am happy to have Mr. Arden’s assurance that 
ideologies and party organisations and the rest of that 
long-haired stuff are out, The pronouncement has 
a nostalgic ring. I well remember an uncle of mine 
telling me the same thing when I was a lad, liable to 
be seduced by trashy philosophical ‘isms’ and systems 
of logical thinking. My uncle—-a banker—told me it 
was all nonsense: and common sense, right down to 
earth, would prevail.—Y ours faithfully, 
CLAUD COCKBURN 
Room 5, Block 6, St. Stephen's Hospital, Glanmire, 
Co. Cork 


FESTIVAL HALL EXHIBITIONS 


Sir,—Pharos asks why an interest in music should be 
considered a necessary prerequisite for being allowed 
to see the pictures displayed in the Exhibition Suite 
of the Royal Festival Hall. 

The answer is that the Royal Festival Hall is a 
place where people may enjoy concerts. There are 
many ancillary amenities thrown in—the riverside 
promenades, the floral and sculptural features, the 
roof gardens, the upper bars and buffets—and among 
these is the Exhibition Suite which concert ‘patrons 
may visit during the intervals. 

It would be pleasant if these amenities could be 
enjoyed by the public without the tiresome necessity 
of producing a concert ticket, It might be equally 
appreciated by some admirers of Pharos. if they 
could enjoy reading ‘A Spectator’s Notebook’ without 
having to purchase the rest of the Spectator —Yours 
faithfully, 

T. E. BEAN 
Royal Festival Hall, SE1 


[Pharos writes: ‘Flattered though I am by Mr. 
Bean’s proposal, I cannot see its relevance, The vari- 
ous parts which go to make a whole journal are 
bound together for convenience : for obvious reasons, 
it is impossible to arrange that each subscriber gets 
only those parts of the paper he likes. But there is no 
reason that I can see why somebody who wishes to 
look at an exhibition at the Festival Hall should have 
to buy a concert ticket to do so. Perhaps Mr. Bean 
can explain?’—Editor, Spectator.] 


PURGING INTELLECTUALS 


Sir,—To show why Professor Empson’s account of 
the controversy in Encounter appeared misleading 
would be a lengthy task, and one which would be out 
of place in your columns. I again refer those in- 
terested to the original. But, fortunately, Professor 
Empson has now given, in his last letter to yourself, 
an excellent example of the sort of thing which so 
detracts from the objectivity of his interventions, He 
seems unable to avoid offering fantastic theories 
about his opponents, or vilifying them as malignant: 
neither is likely to produce sound assessments. 

In my case he maintains that he only said that 
Fei was happy in his work on national minorities in 
China, and that therefore I can only have believed 
that he asserted Fei’s approval of Peking’s treatment 
of its intellectuals if I thought that these were a 
national minority! The exchange in Encounter, obvi- 
ously enough, was not about whether Fei liked his 
work in the abstract, but whether he was content with 
the circumstances in which it had to be conducted, as 
laid down by the authorities—in fact whether he 
approved, from personal experience, the regime’s 
handling of its intellectuals, Professor Empson wrote 
that Professor Wittfogel was ‘smearing’ Fei in assert- 
ing that he must dislike conforming. Why most people 
think Professor Wittfogel is proved right on this point 
is that later the Chinese authorities said (among much 
more sinister accusations) that Fei was ‘an adept in 
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reactionary propaganda carried out under the guise 
of a scholar.’ Or does Professor Empson think that 
the Chinese make these accusations quite gratuit. 
ously? 

Far from his having been maligned, your readers 
may feel that Professor Empson has freely used 
offensive and unjustifiable language about people 
holding contrary ‘views or presenting unpalatable 
facts.—Y ours faithfully, 

J. BE. M. ARDEN 
London, NW8 


HOUSING COLOURED PEOPLE 


Sir,—The recent racial disturbances have made 
widely known the terrible social and physical condi- 
tions that exist in some parts of London. 

It should be emphasised that people of all races 
are living in such conditions that there are many 
whole families that have the use of only one room for 
all purposes. 

This association has been formed to provide reason- 
able housing facilities for coloured people and their 
families who otherwise would have no hope of ob- 
taining such accommodation. We are now buying 
our first house which will be converted into five self- 
contained flats. It is our policy to ensure that there is 
no overcrowding, and to help to disperse coloured 
people so that no all-coloured districts will grow up, 

If this can be developed sufficiently it can be a very 
positive cure for some of the causes of racial tension. 


We urgently require donations or loans either 
short-term or long-term which should be sent to our 
Hon. Secretary: University House, Victoria Park 
Square, E2.—Yours faithfully, 

JAMES E. MacCOLL 
JEAN GRAHAM HALL 
MRS. EDRIC CONNOR 
JOHN PETERSON 
Metropolitan Coloured People’s Housing Association 
Limited 


AMERICANA ON TV 


Sir,—Your television correspondent, Peter. Forster, 
remarks that ‘the BBC at least keeps its Americana to 
the less obtrusive early-evening times.’ I am afraid 
that this remark is no longer accurate, The BBC has 
recently announced plans to put on a series of tele- 
recordings of American comedy shows in opposition 
to ITV’s Sunday Night at the Palladium. 


This seems a poor method of competing with 
ITV’s popularity, If the BBC is to rely on American 
material as one of its strongest weapons of competi- 
tion, it is a sorry look-out for British technicians and 
artists, to say nothing of the standards of. public- 
service broadcasting, which the BBC has for long 
claimed to uphold.—Y ours faithfully, 

P. J. HART 
11 Scarsdale Villas, W8 


THE MONARCHY AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


Sir,—Mr. Christopher Hollis deserves congratula- 
tions on his realistic discourse and review of Un- 
doubted Queen (Spectator, September 12). He is quite 
right in saying ‘. . . India led the way in asking—a 
demand up till then unheard-of—to -be a Republic 
within the Commonwealth.’ But it appears that the 
case of Malaya is even greater. It has rulers who 
have a king who, in turn quite voluntarily, recog- 
nises the ‘Queen’ as the head. 

Surely this makes the Commonwealth a unique in- 
stitution. We have seen monarchies, democracies, 
various forms of aristocracies, and dictatorship. But 
never have we in our entire human history witnessed 
a more dynamic partnership and political organisa- 
tion than that of the Commonwealth. It is, therefore, 
our duty to demonstrate its spirit and its idea to the 
civilised and backward nations alike, in the hope 
they may care to join us, or even form their own 
commonwealths, who may in turn be in partnership 
with us.—Y ours faithfully, 

. P. K. SHAHANI 
The Royal Commonwealth Society, Northumberland 
Avenue, WC2 
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BOOKS 


The Age of Boredom 


NE of the more depressing features of British 
(Wiens today is a shortage of sages. On the 
death of George Orwell that peculiar genus, the 
English moralist, seems to have become extinct. 
And this is no small loss. One can laugh as much 
as one likes at the majestically whiskered proces- 
sion of liberal or not so liberal thinkers who move 
throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries uttering gravely acute remarks on a 
variety of topics, but what has replaced them to- 
day is an almost total lack of self-criticism about 
the deeper trends of our society. There has been a 
good deal of talk about ‘angry young men’ sound- 
ing off in a symposium called Declaration, but 
most of the opinions expressed there were about as 
perceptive as the yelp of a dog into whom someone 
has just stuck a pin. A generalised state of irrita- 
tion in intellectuals can only be a symptom, never a 
diagnosis, of the discontents of our age. If we 
want the genuine article with the wearisome effort 
towards actual thinking that it implies, we must 
go either to France, where a traditional concern 
for general ideas still exists, or to America, where 
the trends of modern technocratic society are 
easier to discern for the simple reason that they 
have developed farther. A large number of the 
phrases, which we use to describe modern society 
and social types, come from across the Atlantic: 
‘organisation man,’ ‘other-directed,’ ‘beat genera- 
tion.’ There a sociologist like David Riesman plays 
precisely the part of the kind of prophet of which 
Victorian England produced so plentiful a crop. A 
book like The Lonely Crowd is not primarily a 
scientifically descriptive work. Its purpose is to put 
forward certain values, and this it does with origin- 
ality and with an adequate intellectual and philo- 
sophical equipment. Professor Riesman’s essays on 
Freud in Individualism Reconsidered suggest an- 
other comparison. No English writer seems willing 
to embark on a general discussion of anything like 
this magnitude. All they do is drool about the 
Royal Family or the Labour Party. Why? Is this 
native empiricism or is it simply (as I should 
suspect from a reading of Declaration) that our 
education has been neglected? 


With this in mind it is not surprising to find that 
a book called The Human Condition* is published 
in America—such a title would appear intolerably 
ambitious in Oxford or Cambridge. Hannah 
Arendt has made a most interesting attempt to 
Study man in action, or, as she puts it, his vita 
activa. Her analysis divides this into three categor- 
les: labour (the biological operation through 
which man produces enough to keep himself alive 
and to ensure his own reproduction), work (the 
production by homo faber of objects which are for 
‘use’ not for ‘consumption’ and which, therefore, 
offer the possibility of the creation of a semi- 
Permanent world of objects) and action (which 
comprises man’s relations in the public world of 





*THe HuMAN Conpition. By Hannah Arendt. 


(Chicago University Press. Published in England by | 


the Cambridge University Press at 36s.) 





By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


other men and is therefore essentially political in 
character).\In the Greek and Roman worlds the 
first two categories were regarded as essentially 
‘private’; only action on the stage of the Greek 
polis (the community of the city state) was public,, 
serving the human need for noble self-expression 
and regarded as being superior to other human 
activities. The first thing that happened to upset 
this scheme was the value attributed to the contem- 
plative life following the development of post- 
Socratic thought and the rise of Christianity. Dis- 
credit was thus cast upon action, and, after the 
Cartesian undermining of contemplation as a way 
of access to truth, work and the values of homo 
faber took up a predominant position in the 
hierarchy, 

Now, however, labour powerfully aided by the 
techniques of mass production (the earlier 
supremacy of the homo faber ethos was extin- 
guished when ‘tools’ became ‘machines’ and 
objects were made for consumption rather than 
for use) has asserted itself over the other two 
categories of vita activa, and, corresponding to 
this movement, there has been a fusion of ‘private’ 
and ‘public’ into ‘social’—a world in which human 
beings display those characteristics which they 
share as members of the same species of the animal 
kingdom. The only people left who can work are 
artists and writers. As for action, it is the preroga- 
tive of scientists acting on nature. The sheep have 
eaten up the men, and, for Dr. Arendt, the polis 
as polis in our day and age is null and void. 

This summary of Dr. Arendt’s work is inade- 
quate, but, I hope, not too oversimplified. The 
book is difficult, proceeding by brilliant flashes 
and abounding in intuitions and subtleties, which 
I cannot discuss here. What emerges from its 
main line of argument is that any highly developed 
industrial society is now faced with a grave crisis 
centred around the nature of work (taken in its 
usual sense). Labouring to live has produced a 
mass society, which lives to labour, just at the 
very moment when technical discoveries have 
reached the point where life may be sustained 
with infinitely less trouble. ‘A society of job- 
holders’ is likely to find itself out of a job, not 
because of mass unemployment, but because the 
level of production required to keep the human 
race going can be attained and exceeded with the 
utmost ease by automatically controlled machines 
rather than by human sweat. Mankind, therefore, 
will soon be in the position of some prehistoric 
animal which, having evolved webbed feet over 
thousands of years in order to cope with a marshy 
environment, suddenly finds itself faced with 
climatic change and the transformation of swamps 
into deserts. There will soon be a surplus of human 
activity and no purpose to which it can be put, all 
other purposes than survival having been elimin- 
ated by the modern emphasis on simply continuing 
to live. We shall be stranded with a dinosaur of a 
society and no mutations in sight. 

The eternity of passive boredom, with which 
Dr. Arendt threatens mankind, may be a good 


way off yet, and, in any case, her analysis is \ 
schematic rather than strictly historical. But there 
are a number of signs which suggest that she is not 
far wrong when she points to the submersion of all 
other activities by that of labouring to keep alive , 
as a potentially dangerous characteristic of the 
twentieth century. If we take Science Fiction as 
in part an expression of the innate desires of our 
time—it is certainly more like the eighteenth- 
century philosophic fable than it is like any other 
literary form—then the continued protests uttered 
by its authors against modern mass society must 
be considered to be significant. The values put for- 
ward in SF are nearly always aristocratic: eour- 
age, individualism, decision, solitude, beauty, 
austerity. Many of the stories even show an un- 
conscious longing for some return to the Greek 
city state, to a society where individual qualities 
could make some visible impression on events. 

Then there is the phenomenon of adolescent 
gangsterism, which, occurring in countries ap- 

parently so ideologically different as America and 
Russia, also points to some deep flaw in the struc- 

ture of modern industrial society.(And it is worth 

noting: that all this has little to do with whether 

that society is democratic in its political forms or 

not. Every individual in a modern society is in the 
position of suffering too much from it and of being 
able to affect it too littleyIt is harder now than at 

any time in history to be either a hermit or an 

anarchist. Society is determined that nobody shall 

contract ouf, and, this being so, the only safeguard 

for individual freedom lies in the inefficiency of 
the instruments by which it. imposes its will. It 

might be held that a rackety and decaying dictator- 
ship allows more freedom to its citizens than an 

up-to-date parliamentary democracy disposing of 
an efficient bureaucracy.) - 

Without going as far as this, however, it is easy 
_to see that the present well-ordered mass society, 

where all States are Welfare States (it is hard to 
think of a modern State that is not a Welfare 

State in some degree), suppresses some’ human 

instincts and presses too hard upon others. And it 
is equally easy to predict that this will not con- 

tinue for ever. Sooner or later we shall be in for a 
reversal of values, when those elements in man, 
which liberal humanitarianism has refused to 
admit to decent company, will take their revenge,) 
If violence is to be to the mid-twentieth century as 
shocking as sex was to the nineteenth, then we 
may expect that it will be to the twenty-first cen- 
tury what sex has been to the twentieth: a means 
of liberation. This is not an entirely comfortable 
thought, but it is the inevitable result of sitting 
on bits of human nature in the name of a 
system. The trouble with pacifism is that it 
produces militarists. One day, when discontent 
with our present ‘society of jobholders’ has 
hardened into rebellion, we shall be faced with the 

question of how to widen or replace its exhausted 

values. Then, no doubt, the mistakes will be 

made in the opposite direction. And that is 

as it should be. Three cheers for the pendulum! 
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Her brilliant new novel DADDY’S 
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STORM IN THE VILLAGE, her de- 
lightful successor to Village School 
and Village Diary 15/- 
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Her autobiography 21/- 
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novel of the Warsaw underworld 
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His “tour-de-force” (S. Times), 
A PLACE WITHOUT TWILIGHT 21/- 
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THE SISTERS, his provocative novel 
about Mary Tudor and Elizabeth 
13/6 
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Nest of Puritans 


Reformation and Reaction in Tudor Cambridge. By H. C. Porter. (C.U.P., 52s. 64.) 


Tuis is a big book. Formally it is local history of 
antiquarian interest. In fact its theme is the 
religious history of England in the decisive century 
of the development of the Anglican Church. For 
sixteenth-century Cambridge was the intellectual 
leader of England, the centre first of Protestan- 


| tism, then of Puritanism. Nearly all the great 
| English separatists from Browne and Barrow to 


Roger Williams were Cambridge men: so were 


| the religious leaders of the early colonisation of 


North America. Innumerable points of national 
interest emerge from this study of one university. 
We see the government encouraging a growing 
tendency to oligarchy in the university. Real 
power (including the right to imprison—those 


| were the days) was restricted to the Vice-Chan- 
| cellor and Heads of Houses, despite vigorous 


protests from the mass of dons. An intolerable 
thought-control was still exercised by the 
oligarchy over members of the university, and 
incessantly by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the government over oligarchy and university 
alike. A McCarthyite use of the ex officio oath to 
force men to incriminate friends and colleagues 
was stoutly resisted by Puritans in the name of 
law and conscience. Dr. Porter shows the close 
connections of Puritanism with scholarship and 


| science, and the interesting business associations 
| Of some leading Puritan families. He has used a 
| mass of hitherto neglected manuscript material 
| with great effect, to give not only a narrative 


of the conflicts within the university, but also a 


| sketch of the theological systems which underlay 
| them. He sets in a European historical context the 
| controversies which shook Cambridge in thd 


1590s, and shows how they prefigured the attack 


| on Arminianism by Parliament in the 1620s. 


A big book; am important book, written with 


| wit and individuality, containing much invaluable 
| information: nevertheless, a book to be used with 
| caution. For Dr.. Porter is no mere chronicler. 
| He has strong prejudices, which to do him justice 
| he makes no attempt to conceal. He shares the 
| now fashionable view that established authority 
| should always be given the benefit of the doubt, 
| that critics whom_other historians have seen as 
| independent and courageous thinkers were 
| merely ‘trouble-makers,’ ‘extremists.’ ‘What does 


not the itch of seeking out Truth compel men to 
do?’ asked a Chancellor who was also a Bishop. 


| Dr. Porter’s narrative in consequence bristles 
| with emotive phrases like ‘tiresome,’ ‘tactless ass,’ 


‘bouncing with over-confidence,’ ‘obviously .. . 


| the prize college bore with a developed persecu- 
| tion complex.’ Since such phrases are normally 


applied to Puritans the reader soon comes to dis- 
count them as the exuberance of'a youthful 
theologian; but there is a subtler bias in the whole 
structure of the book. For Dr. Porter emphasises 
what seem today the less attractive characteristics 
of the Puritans—their niggling over vestments, 
their insistence on assurance of salvation—with- 
out helping the reader to understand why such 
issues were of crucial importance in the sixteenth 
century. He devotes little attention to those 
points of Puritan criticism which do not seem 
minor today—their attack on the system,,of. 
pluralism and non-residence, for instance, ‘by 
which the university was financed at the expense 
of parishes. One has to read very carefully to 
discover that of,Dr. Porter’s principal heroes 
Overall was a pluralist, Whitgift and Bancroft 
staunch defenders,of the system of non-residence; 
that William Barrett—whom the captious Puri- 
tans .accused-of popish tendencies—became a 
papist; and that Whitgift’s ‘tolerance’ extended to 


those who deviated from the via media in one 
direction only. Dr. Porter is fairer to Puritan 
theology than to Puritan politics; but here again 
he is often apologist rather than historian. Baro 
and his like were ‘Christian humanists’: those 
Puritan theologians who insisted that godliness 
is labouring to do good to mankind were anti- 
humanist, though in John Milton they inspired 
an even greater Cambridge humanist than Pro. 
fessor Baro. And surely the liberal streak in Cam. 
bridge Platonism owed more: to experience of 
religious toleration in the 1640s than to the doc. 
trinal heritage of Whitgift? Dr. Porter has written 
a book which is always alive and arguable, never 
dead right. CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Marine Creatures 


The Log from the Sea of Cortez. By John Stein- 
beck. (Heinemann, 18s.) 


THE Sea of Cortez is an old name for the Gulf of 
California, a long, narrow, treacherous body of 
water. In the spring of 1940, John Steinbeck, to- 
gether with a biologist friend, Ed Ricketts, anda 
hired crew, spent six weeks there collecting marine 
fauna. The results of this expedition were pre- 
served in- an unusual book that appeared the 
following year, in which Ricketts’s scientific data 
and Steinbeck’s journal lay cheek by jowl. It is 
the lively, literary half of this collaboration we 
are now offered, prefaced by a long profile Stein- 
beck wrote after his friend’s death in 1948. 

One has only to sense the affection he inspired 
to know that Ricketts was. no ordinary man. 
‘Nearly everyone who knew him has tried to 
define him,’ writes Steinbeck in his memoirs. ‘Such 
things were said of him as, “He was half-Christ 
and half-goat.”’ But this is somewhat disin- 


:genuous, since Steinbeck himself perpetrated the 


remark in his novel Cannery Row, where Ricketts 
appeared as Doc (and the goat, to be exact, asa 
satyr): Undergoing this obituary profile is accord- 
ingly a weird discomfort, rather like watching 
Mr. Greene turn a film into a novel and, in the 
event, no more appealing: for the profile is little 
more than an extended -paraphrase of the ‘fic- 
tional’ saga of Doc;and the-strange outcome is 
that- Doc, without the romantic framework of 
the novel, Doc, stepping out of that tough, senti- 
mental, bawdy, incorrigible, private world, is 
suddenly diminished, almost betrayed, as Ricketts. 
I suppose there is a moral of sorts in all this, some- 
thing about acts of piety. 

There is a sound enough mora! to be drawn 
from the second part of the book, anyway: g0 
to the ant (or .sea-cucumber), thou novelist, 
and be wise. Why is it that English literary men 
show, for the most part, such strenuous disinterest 
in the dance of bees and atoms—as if the 
human comedy were the only one? In his day-to- 
day musings and descriptions, as the Western 
Flyer went round: the Gulf in a series of hops, 
Steinbeck is‘at his most tender and, significantly, 
his most Lawrentian. The aggressively male anec- 
dotes of thirst, copulation and greed are inter- 
rupted while the men wade for sand-dollars and 
sponges. -His passionate interest in all created 
things, ‘teeming, boisterous.tife,’ leads him on and 
out; and, if at one minute you are being heartily 
bored by twenty pages on ‘teleological’ thinking, 
the little essays.on laziness and man’s boat-sh: aped 
mind that. bolster .the journal are often more [e- 
warding than the best of Aldous Huxley. The 
book is indexed and, disarmingly enough, such 
pieces are listed under ‘Speculations on .. .. 

JOHN COLEMAN 
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OUR GRACIOUS QUEEN 
L. A. Nickolls, M.V.O. 


A beautifully produced Diary of the Royal Year written 
by L. A. Nickolls, Court Correspondent accredited to 
Buckingham Palace, and illustrated with 112 photographs. 

12s. 6d. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


The Parson’s Progress 


A new edition of his famous novel of a young Anglican 
priest and his trials, set against the leisured background 
of Edwardian England: 15s. 


CATHERINE COOKSON 
The Devil and Mary Ann 


A delightful novel about the attempts of a “posh’’ school 
to cope with the irrepressible heroine of A Grand Man 
and The Lord and Mary Ann. 13s. 6d. 


MACDONALD 




















Science aids 
Child Planning 


A At last apes has found an 

answer to the most important 
CALCULATOR problem in the world .. . a new 
precision calculator has been evolved which will 
tell a woman the fertile and infertile days in her 
own particular cycle. Now it is possible to plan 
a family simply, safely and, above all, naturally. 


The C.D. (Conception Days) 
MARRIED Indicator will do the compli- 
HAPPINESS = cated mathematical computa- 
tions necessary and make available to every 
married couple the deep happiness that can only 
come when human beings go with nature instead 
of against her. 


»e@ Of equal use to those who wish to 
NATURE'S -conceive.and to these who must 
OWN WAY postpone pregnancy, the C.D. In- 
dicator is a great step forward in family plan- 
ning technique. Not only is it Nature’s own 
way, but it has the approval of all religious 
authorities. It is used and recommended by 
leading doctors and gynaecologists all over the 
world. 


For further information with regard to this important 
scientific development, please write for a free illustrated 
brochure to the C.D. Indicator Advisory Bureau (Dept. 
S.P.6), 109 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


























































































































‘a greener light for the budding author’ tHe Times 


NEW AUWEORS 
LIMPED 


‘one cannot fail to welcome the fact that an important 
publisher is looking .. ; for entirely new material’ 
ANTHONY QUINTON, Sunday Times 





5 SSR mm 


Jay Gilbert 


her novel THE SKINNER 


“If a modern Charlotte Bronté had been weaving her 


fantasies in Haworth Parsonage, The Skinner is the 
sort of Jane Eyre she might have written’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


‘there is power here’ ‘one looks forward to more’ ~ 


WALTER ALLEN, E. Standard THE TIMES 


Michael Stapleton 


his autobiography THE THRESHOLD 


‘entirely fresh and distinctive’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 


‘sincere, intelligent, quietly original . . . This is a 


good start for New Authors Ltd.’ 
W. L. WEBB, Manchester Guardian 


‘he has, through honesty and poetical imagination, 
charged the ordinary things with the terror and delight 


that they have for a child. He really is a New Writer.’ 
KENNETH ALLSOP, Daily Mail 


COMING OCTOBER 6 





James Wilson inrerrupTeD JOURNEY 


In what may well be hailed as one of the year’s best novels, 
James Wilson presents a microcosm of war and personal 
dilemmas in Cyprus. 


Eirlys Trefor vicur cakes FOR TEA 


The poetry, the sweetness and the saltiness of Welsh life 
captured vividly and nostalgically in a charming novel. 





COMING NOVEMBER 3 


Anthony Nayman tne Man IN THE BARREL 


Is there-an honest man in London? It may not-seem so to 
a young auditor from the North but with women and 
adventure tumbling at his feet life was never gayer. 


Stanley Middleton 4 sort answer 


Brave, conceited, clever, sexy—Sam, the hero of this comic 
exploration, is a figure of sociological importance. 


A Hutchinmton ENTERPRISE 


413 
















































IN HONOUR OF 


T. S. Eliot 


Born 26 September 1888 
FIFTY WRITERS HAVE 
CONTRIBUTED TO 


T.S. ELIOT 
A SYMPOSIUM 


EDITED BY 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 
218 


Cecilia 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
CECILIA RIDLEY (1819-43) 
EDITED BY 
VISCOUNTESS RIDLEY 
Illustrated 25s 


Lost Summer 


CHRISTOPHER DAVIS 


‘This first novel is about rape and the 
disruptions, the loss of trust which follow 
. + « an unusually thoughtful attempt 
to trace the social and personal conse- 


quences of what happens.’ sPECTATOR 
‘Not a false note struck anywhere... 
shows the true novelist’s power of think- 
ing and feeling through the minds of 
other people.’ OBSERVER 
‘A very, very, good book.’ 

GLASGOW HERALD 

18s 


Two Gold Rings 


MARGARET DAVIES 


‘With considerable subtlety, the author 
welds the hero’s literary perfectionism 
and sense of vocation.on to his character 
as a lover and man of the world, so that 
he emerges as a person of remarkable 
consistency.’ 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

16s 


Verily Anderson 


BEWARE OF CHILDREN 


‘For first-person-singular tales of enter- 
prise and misadventure, Verily Anderson 
is becoming a British rival to Betty 
Macdonald.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 


HART-DAVIS 
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King Psephos 


The Study of Political Behaviour. By D. E. Butler. (Hutchinson, 18s.) 


Contrary to its author’s intentions, most readers, 
I suspect, will find this a depressing little book. 
The study of political behaviour was undertaken, 
on lines laid down at the turn of the century by 
Lord Bryce, Graham Wallas and Ostrogorski, with 
the object of carrying political thinking out of 
the heady atmosphere of speculation, philosophic 
introspection and a priori deduction, and basing 
it instead solidly on systematic observation and 
empirical research. Graham Wallas himself de- 
claimed, with good reason, against the tendency 
of political writers to over-rationalise human con- 
duct and ‘to exaggerate the intellectuality of man- 
kind.’ Bryce, in one of his famous essays, dis- 
covered that political obedience depended as much 
on qualities which he described as ‘indolence,’ 
‘deference’ and ‘sympathy,’ as on the classical 
motives of fear and reason. There was nothing 
essentially new about this. Burke had long ago 
pointed out that ‘no reasonable man ever did 
govern himself by abstracts and universals.’ What 
was new was the belief, due perhaps in some part 
to the impact of Freudian psychology, that the 
irrational forces in politics could be measured, 
apportioned, appraised, and finally docketed in a 
general theory. In this way a new science was 
born. 

Now, after half a century, it is not too early 
for a provisional survey of the results, and that in 
effect is what Mr. Butler’s book provides on an 
elementary level. He is himself an adherent and 
practitioner of the new school; but his great virtue 
is that he is a modest adherent. There are here 
none of the inflated pretensions which resound 
from the other side of the Atlantic. As Mr. Butler 
candidly admits, ‘the search for scientific state- 
ments can easily bog down in a methodological 
morass’; it can all too frequently become an ‘intel- 
lectual game’ which tells us_ little ‘about the 
significant things.’ No sensible person will argue 
that the outcome of a half-century’s research has 
been a total negative. For example, 

ideas about the activity of pressure groups, the 
structure of parties, and the nature of elections, 
are radically different from those of a generation 
ago, simply because of the hard labour of 
scholars who have sought to describe and explain 
them. 
But the idea that descriptive techniques would 
produce a revolution in our understanding of 
political motivation has turned out to be another 
of the great illusions of a technological age. When 
we get down to fundamentals, we are where we 
were; in the end, it appears, Hobbes was not so 
wrong, after all. Introspection is still ‘our greatest 
instrument for understanding the world,’ and 
‘research in politics cannot be carried on without 
deductive reasoning, no matter what branch is 
being investigated or what general approach is 
being employed.’ 

In the end, therefore, as I indicated at the begin- 
ning, this is a depressing little book. If it teaches 
anything, it is that techniques are not enough. 
After all the elaborate and expensive sampling, 
the compilation and analysis of statistics, it is a 
little disconcerting to be told, with an air of dis- 
covery, that ‘class is the social attribute most 
clearly correlated with party allegiance.’ After an 
account of the techniques for explaining why 
people vote in a certain way, it is discouraging 
to be told that the explanations are ‘limited in 
value by the fact that mankind is so inarticulate 
and so unconscious of his own mental processes.’ 
Without doubt, a good deal of diverting informa- 
tion can be garnered on the way—how many 
Conservative MPs, for example, are brewery 


directors, or how many Labour MPs are Wyke. 
hamists—but on the way to what? By themselves, 
Mr. Butler admits, these are merely interesting 
facts. If we wish to make anything of them, we 
must import our own interpretation, which will 
be cynical or otherwise according to our tempera- 
ment, but certainly neither scientific nor systematic 
nor objective. The idea that the new methods, 
particularly the method of quantitative analysis, 
will enable us to expunge the subjective element 
which is commonly regarded as vitiating the 
study of politics, simply does not hold water. 
Mr. Butler, it is true, has another answer. If 
the study of political behaviour has failed so far 
to come up to expectations, may not the reason 
simply be that it has not progressed very far? 
‘A very great deal more work must be done,’ he 
tells us, ‘before any satisfactory or comprehensive 
general theory emerges about the reasons why 
people hold particular political beliefs.’ But the 
reasons why mere multiplication of investigations 
should produce a satisfactory general theory are 
far from self-evident. Most readers of Mr. Butler's 
book will conclude, on the contrary, that the 
limitations of the study of political behaviour are 
inherent in its nature. Firm deductions, as he 
admits, can only be made on the assumption that 
‘other things are equal.’ But in politics, where 
‘situations seldom arise in which more than a few 
of the variable factors can be measured,’ other 
things rarely are equal. Hence there is always 
room for different interpretations, and ‘it would 
not be possible to demonstrate irrefutably which 
was right.’ For this reason, although the new tech- 
niques certainly provide new insights, they can 
never replace (though they may confirm or 
modify) the lightning-flash of a great mind—of a 
Hobbes or a Rousseau, a Marx or a Lenin. From 
Plato onwards, all political theories which have 
influenced the course of history, have been rooted 
in individual thought and intuition: that is why we 
return to them again and again for the deepest 
insight into the problems of political society, and 
shall do well to return to them still, in spite of all 
the new techniques which twentieth-century 
science has made available. 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Three Women 


She Had a Magic: The Story of Mary Slessor. By 
Brian O’Brien. (Cape, 18s.) 

The Diary of ‘Helena Morley.’ Translated by 
Elizabeth Bishop. (Gollancz, 18s.) 

Why Should I be Dismayed? By Ann Bruce. 
(Faber, 15s.) 


NOTHING is more characteristic of Mary Slessor’s 
indomitable and eccentric spirit than her cure for 
dysentery—eating nothing but shortbread for 4 
week. It was, though, the eccentricity of 
genius. She was a mill-hand in a Dundee jute 
factory who, in 1875, got herself posted to the 
Scottish Mission in Calabar. There she soon suc- 
ceeded in making her way deep into the lives of 
a people so cruel and debased that traders would 
not venture inland and the Government had 
hardly a foothold in the territory. When she died 
in 1915 the situation was transformed largely 
owing to her pioneer work. She treated her savages 
like delinquent boys, defying their taboos, slapping 
the faces of cannibal chiefs and outfacing their 
medicine-men with her powerful counter-magic, 4 
sturdy Scottish rectitude, practically based for all 
its apparent inappropriateness, pliable enough (0 
enter and adapt strange ways and customs, rooted 
in a faith that was absolute. Mr. O’Bricns 
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book, readable enough, is largely a technicolor 
rehash of W. P. Livingstone’s biography. But he 
might have remembered that accuracy is essential 
where the facts are well-nigh incredible: iguanas 
are not found in West Africa, nor are they 
‘venomous.’ 

‘Helena Morley’s’ diary reminds her translator 
first of Nausicaa, then of Tom Sawyer; the famous 
M. Bernanos thought rather of Rimbaud. Stripped 
of a number of such jacket-rash fatuities is what 
might have been a fresh, hard little kernel, a girl's 
diary kept in a Brazilian diamond-mining town in 
the Nineties, a life so remote from our own that 
it would seem almost impossible to take all the 
strangeness and curiosity out of it. But, translated 
by an American in the spirit and idiom of Louisa 
M. Alcott, images which should have struck fresh 
and foreign fall on the mind with a soft plop. 

At least Miss Bruce’s publishers have not muffed 
the presentation of her gallant, slamgy, never-say- 
die story of unmarried motherhood: but they 
might have encouraged her to finish it. Her 
account of how she was seduced in the ATS, and 
later drifted into running a cheap lodging-house 
to support her baby, is the more convincing for 
reading as though it were punctuated by fierce 
cigarette-stabs in slopped saucers. Did she really 
not know her rooms were being regularly used by 
prostitutes? Probably not, for the same psycho- 
logical reason that she failed to recognise she was 
pregnant. Her story is a case-history which began 
with her own illegitimacy; it ends, so far as the 
reader is concerned, when the police move in. 
(Police procedure is cynically well-documented.) 
There the story virtually stops: after a gap in time 
we are Offered, like a snobby menu, her boy’s 
prep school report. What happened in between? 
Had this been fiction we should never have been 
s0 tiresomely fobbed off. JEAN HOWARD 









































Reporting India 
India Changes! By Taya Zinkin. (Chatto and 
Windus, 25s.) 

Tuts is by far and away the best book to put into 
the hands of anyone who wants to find out 
what has happened, and is now happening, 
to India. Mrs. Zinkin has spent the last ten 
years in that country, she has travelled all over it, 
she has made many Indian friends, she has re- 
ported events as they occurred to two important 
British periodicals, whose chief Indian Correspon- 
dent she is. But the feature of this book which 
marks it out from all others is the skill which the 
author shows in depicting the Indian point of 
View, in explaining why events take the course 
they do, and in showing how things look to the 
Indian mind. Even this, if taken by itself, might 
hot have made the book as good as it is; but Mrs. 
Zinkin, for all her affection for and understanding 
of the country and the people, never loses her 
tense of judgment, never tries to defend the in- 
defensible. 

While the author’s experience of India is wide, 
it is not necessarily all-embracing; and readers 
who are themselves familiar with. certain of the 
ispects of Indian life which she covers will not 
ilways agree with her at every point. In her very 
illuminating and important treatment of the posi- 
lion of women, for example, there are certain 
consistencies. On page 40, her assessment of 
he respect in which women are held leads her to 
uote with approval the statement of a foreign 
tivoy that India is one of the few countries where 
te does not object to his young daughter travelling 
lone; while on page 112 she points out (of course 
vith equal accuracy) that a young Indian agricul- 
ural engineer, ‘a beautiful and frail-looking girl,’ 
finds it difficult to pursue her chosen career ‘be- 
“use it would not be safe for her to live alone 
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very seldom indeed that she ventures to generalise; 
almost everything that she writes is based upon 
some concrete fact which she has observed or 
discovered. It is just this which makes her book 
so illuminating on such matters as family plan- 
ning, the changing pattern of marriage and the 
like. On the latter topic she perhaps over-estimates 
the present importance of the joint family, some 


of the economic props of which are being under- | 
mined by legislative and social factors; while some ° 


of the ingenious methods now being used to re- 
concile the individual choice of a marriage- 
partner which modern ideas demand with the 
ancient sine qua non of astrological compatibility 
deserve more attention than she has given them, 
if only as evidence of the essential adaptability 
of a social structure which is still too frequently 
believed in the West to be unbendingly rigid. 


A great deal of what Mrs. Zinkin writes 
has never been set down before; and yet a know- 
ledge of it is quite essential to any understanding 
of the India of today. She has a notable faculty 
for taking her readers right into the heart of every 
question which she is examining; for discarding 
inessentials; and for evoking, on page after page, 
the feeling that something important, something 
that really adds to one’s knowledge of the Indian 
people and of the life which they live, has been 
lucidly set out. Her study of the changes which 
she observes, whether personal, social or political, 
covers the kind of things which so many people 
want to know but are rarely told: the Indian view 
of sex; the birth control campaign; the new posi- 
tion of the untouchables; old and new conceptions 
of hygiene; Gandhi's influence today; the land-gift 
movement; the revolution now going on in the 
villages through the community project drive; 
what Nehruism really means; how Indian Social- 
ism differs from the Western pattern; why the 
prospects of Communism are doubtful—to name 
but a few out of many. It would be too much to 
expect that she should show herself equally well- 
informed on every detail of the wide sweep of her 
canvas; for example, on the former Rulers of 
Indian States, and the position which they now 
occupy, as well as on their adaptation to new con- 
ditions, her knowledge is less in evidence than on 
some othér topics, and she has, perhaps, relied 
more upon hearsay than upon first-hand investi- 
gation within circles to which admission is still 
far from easy. But this, after all, is a specialist 
study which lies apart from the main current of 
life in modern India. To this life as a whole Mrs. 
Zinkin proves herself the best guide that anyone 
could desire. L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


Homage to George Patton 


The Battle for the Rhineland. By R. W. Thomp- 
son. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 

The Great Betrayal. By Michael Horbach, trans- 
lated by Robert Kee. (The Bodley Head, 
13s. 6d.) 

Other Men’s Graves. By Peter Neumann, trans- 
lated by Constantine FitzGibbon. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 21s.) 

Fepruary 8, 1945; the biggest British artillery 

barrage of the War in the West launched Opera- 

tion Verifable, designed to destroy the German 

forces between the Rhine and the Maas. R. W. 

Thompson's thesis is that this battle, had it taken 

place the previous autumn as part of the British 

plan for one great drive to the north German 
plain, might have defeated Germany in 1944. It’s 
an old controversy, and Thompson rightly sees 
that the reason behind the imposition of the 

American strategy—the wide front advance all 

along the line to the German border—lies in the 


on a farm.’ But, to do Mrs. Zinkin justice, it s 








AUGHAN WILKINS 


HUSBAND FOR VICTORIA: This 
robustly exciting story of a plot 
which might have changed the 
face of Europe ts inspired, like his 
most successful early books, by the 
secret history of the early 19th 
century. 15s. 


HE HAD A MAGIC 


BRIAN O’BRIEN tells the story of 
Mary Slessor, an extraordinary 
woman of great courage who went 
as a Scottish missionary to West 
Africa three-quarters of a century 
ago. Frontispiece and map. /8s. 


HE BANQUET 
VANISHES 


ISABEL NASH: an engaging comedy 
set in the Caribbean. It is, as the 
Daily Telegraph remarked, pretty 
brilliant of her to be fresh about 
sophisticated islands by this time. 
Her tale of tropic eccentricity and 
brave talk is very funny, and it is 
fresh. 15s. 


VOR BROWN 


WORDS IN OUR TIME takes a new 
line and discusses the needs and 
uses of fresh words for fresh ideas, 
while still following the general 
pattern of his ever-popular series 
of word books. 10s. 6d. 


IERRE DANINOS 
LIFE WITH SONIA or ‘That’s Not 
How Things Happen to Me’: that 
witty, wise and kindly delineator of 
national character, the creator of 
Major Thompson, now turns his won- 
dering eye upon himself and those 
about him. A gloriously funny book, 


with wicked drawings by Jacques 
Charmoz. 13s. 6d. 


JONATHAN 


416 


simple fact that by August-September, 1944, the 
Anglo-American alliance was no longer one 
between equals. In March, 1944, there was parity 
between the UK and US fighting forces in the 
field, by the beginning of July the divisional ratio 
was thirty-eight to forty-eight to the Americans, 
and by January, 1945, it was forty-eight to 
seventy-eight. As early as the Quebec Conference 
a general in Cozzens’s Guard of Honour gives a 
wry commentary on what was to happen within 
the year: 


. . . the protagonist of the Bull Dog Breed was 
often grumpy, half a mind on his brandy-soured 
stomach and throatful of cigar-flavoured phlegm. 
Grimacing, Mr. Churchill must taste, too, the gall 
of his situation. Fine phrases and selected words 
might show it almost a virtue that, far call’d our 
navies melt away; that on dune and headland 
sinks the fire; but those circumstances also kept 
him from the leading position. Except as a piece 
of politeness, he did not even sit as an equal. His 
real job was to palter. His field and air marshals, 
on short commons of men and machines, his 
admirals of the outclassed fleet, all nerves bared 
by close four years of war in the main unfortu- 
nate, supported him, courageously and proud, 
but also at the last word impotent. 


As well as a hectic description of the Rhineland 
battle, there is a piece of very good writing on the 
little-known American defeat at Schmidt, just 
inside Germany, in November, 1944. This 
shambles of bad planning and panic, direction by 
Aldrich, script by Norman Mailer, was just as 
significant as Arnhem in marking the end of the 
1944 campaign. The generals involved were Eisen- 
hower, a major in 1940, the smiling enigma of 
SHAEF; Bradley, the steel-spectacled hater of 
Montgomery, who saw war as a big ball game 
(‘Hot Dog, Courteney, this will bust him wide 
open, he yelled when Hodges announced his 


Lessiero + 
Confinvoso 


REVIEWS FIT 
TO BE SET TO MUSIC! 


“But there is a third category of diarist—a 
very small one which includes Pepys, Swift, 
Fanny Burney and Boswell—who make 
literature of their day’s experience. To this 
number must be added Mr. Drawbell, whose 
simple, flat sentences recording the first 
year of the last war evoke the grandeur 
and miseries of that period in a way that 
no mere bellettrist can ever hope to rival.”’ 

Times Lit. Supp. 
“THE LONG YEAR is brilliant. For the 
first time in any language Drawbell has 
isolated a period unique in the annals of 
civilisation . . the sinister, brooding 
Nothingness of the phoney war.”’ Beverley 
Nichols. 


“Vividly recaptures the atmosphere of the 
confused first months.’’ Tribune. 


THE LONG YEAR 
James W. Drawbell 
18s. 


watch 


WINGATE 
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engineers were on the Remagen bridge); Patton, 
packing two pearl-handled pistols, whose pointless 
prestige attacks, one eye on the Stateside press, 
used up so many shells that they caused Ike ‘to 
startle the Western Allies with an urgent appeal for 
increased ammunition production.’ And behind 
them, in Washington, Marshall, the five-star Vir- 
ginian career general, and his boss, FDR, no 
longer concerned to make the New Deal universal 
but to be the implacable director of total war, 
come what may. And of the British and American 
field commanders, Thompson has this to say: 
‘Perhaps of them all only George Patton was truly 
capable of commanding an army. Not one of them 
could manage a group of armies.’ 

On the other side of the hill, The Great Betrayal 
is a novel about the final collapse of Nazi Ger- 
many. Done in a violently cross-cutting style 
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centred around a day in March, 1955, the book 
ranges the. past to the future, the generals to the 
privates, the SS to the Volkssturm; its characterg 
almost all come to an unpleasant end, like their 
country and their regime. The writing is sharp 
and contemptuous, for the author realises that the 
subject would tax a Tolstoy. Yet he conveys the 
dignity and pointless courage of those who fought 
on to five minutes past twelve, and one can 
sympathise with his Wehrmacht characters at the 
end of it all. But not with Peter Neumann’s bunch 
in his account of training and fighting with the 
SS in Germany and on the Eastern Front. This 
pretty nasty account of the methods and beliefs 
of these sadistic hoodlums of National Socialism 
would be considered despicably sensational if 
one did not realise his book is relatively restrained 
and his facts only too true. DAVID REES 


For Academic Ears 


A Friend in Power. By Carlos Baker. (Faber, 16s.) 

Fenner’s Kingdom. By Paul Norwood. (Heinemann, 16s.) 
The Silk-Cotton Tree. By Esther S. Warner. (Gollancz, 15s.) 
Family Secret. By Janet Agle. (Constable, 13s. 6d.) 


CARLOS BAKER is Woodrow Wilson Professor of 
English Literature and chairman of his department 
at Princeton. Professor Ed Tyler, the central 
character of his first novel, A Friend in Power, is 
chairman of the French department at Enfield, 
a fictitious university in the eastern United States, 
all-male, long-established and tentatively progres- 
sive, Princeton’s twin, in fact. Here is a parallel- 
ism that goes far to explaining the extremely 
academic preoccupations of this book. It describes 
Enfield’s search for a successor to their laurel- 
crowned president who has been in office for thirty 
years, and it conducts a brisk, informal seminar 
on Henry Adams’s contention that ‘a friend in 
power is a friend lost.’ 

When an English novelist, C. P. Snow, treated 
much the same subject in The Masters, he turned 
it into a novel of character and intrigue. He set 
the story in a college which, for all one could tell, 
had no students on its establishment, and described 
the manceuvres and gerrymandering that went on 
among its senior members with scarcely an ironic 
dig at their solemnly trivial activities. He kept 
away from general academic issues, and for the 
most part the critics, who admire his urbane 
detachment, accepted this as a reasonable position 
to take up. Carlos Baker, on the other hand, 
writing for an equivalent upper-middlebrow 
audience in America, assumes in his readers a 
concern for the well-being of their older universi- 
ties. And, apart from just reflecting his own 
interests, this put his book into a category which 
seems to be increasingly popular in America: the 
novel which straightforwardly discusses com- 
munity issues. It is not exactly an exciting develop- 
ment, but when someone as literate and good- 
humoured as Carlos Baker turns in a novel of 
this kind it can be thoroughly enjoyable. 

Professor Tyler has made the discovery, com- 
mon to his kind, that the more recognition he 
receives for his academic ability, the less oppor- 
tunity he has for exercising it. Instead of sitting 
in the library working away at his next book on 
Voltaire, he is forced to sit on time-wasting 
administrative committees. And when he is elected 
to the Committee of Six, which is to draw up a 
short list of présidential candidates, this sets up a 
debate in his mind on the relative usefulness of 
scholarship and office-holding. The story ingen- 
iously contrives incidents to produce new argu- 
men‘s. A small women’s college offers him its 
presidency; a man he has recommended to 
another college disgraces himself; his favourite 
candidate develops domestic troubles. Eventually 


Tyler and the story reach a logical, though un- 
fortunately predictable, conclusion. 

Paul Norwood has given his first novel, Fen- 
ner’s Kingdom, such an inconclusive ending that 
you wonder how he ever had the heart to make 
the long, circuitous journey around to it. Henry, 
a young economist with a teaching fellowship at 
Oxford, decides to test his abilities in industry. He 
gets caught up, however, in the scheme of a 
graceless foreign adventurer, Fenner—who cannot 
even hold his knife properly—to take over a 
Bradford wool firm. Fenner plants Henry there in 
advance without explaining his intentions, and 
Henry tries his very hardest to make good. Dis- 
trusted by the firm and duped by Fenner, he still 
manages to shin up a couple of rungs, which 
gratifies him until he discovers that his father is 
virtually buying his promotion. To finish every- 
thing, his affair with the daughter of a rival wool 
merchant inexplicably cools off. He returns to 
Oxford with nothing proved and nothing gained. 
Fortunately Norwood handles the events in Brad- 
ford with more wit and assurance than his hero. 

In The Silk-Cotton Tree Esther Warner tells her 
story in the person of a young Liberian nurse, 
Hagar, and in a light, unaffectedly poetic dialect 
full of easy, congruous images: ‘Isaac was the one 
who jealoused himself! His longings spread like 
mold in the rainy season to make every small thing 
he did turn furry and spoiled.’ Isaac is Hagar’s 
boy friend, the father of the child she is bearing, 
the sullen, ambitious son of a rich tribal chief. 
When her pregnancy becomes obvious, Isaac 
deserts her, and she is forced to leave the service 
of the missionary couple who trained her; but she 
is adopted by a Swedish nurse, Huldamah, who 
runs a medical station in the bush. Huldamah 
is Esther Warner’s most splendidly imagined 
character, a broad and boisterous woman with 
limitless charity, a fondness for cigars and an 
inability to resist taking part in native dances, the 
most difficult of all characters to create, a gen- 
uinely loveable person. The story moves through 
violence and death to a sadly happy conclusion. 

Family Secret, by Janet Agle, takes the prize as 
the season’s silliest. It imagines the existence of an 
enormous family, the deBrachs, descended from 
the Tudors, with branches all over Europe and 
America, and with headquarters outside New 
York, who, by living up to the Aphorisms of 
Ancient Ancestor, Thomas deBrac, which put men 
in power and women in their place, had developed 
a unique sweetness of character. Aw, don’t give 
me that. GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 
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THE RANK STORY 


Is the film industry a dying one? 
Mr. John Davis, the brains be- 
hind the Rank Organisation, of 
which he is managing director, 
flatly denies it in an article in the 
last National Provincial Bank 
review. How can such a sugges- 
tion be taken seriously, he asks, 
when, ‘after the full impact’ of 
television, nearly a third of the 
total population still pays a visit 
to the cinema each week? But 
{he statistics which Mr. Davis quotes so freely 
do nothing to support his optimism. No one would 
agree with him that we have yet had ‘the full 
impact’ of television. The number of television sets 
(now 8 million) grows at the rate of about 2 mil- 
lion a year and is expected to reach 124 million 
at least. A film industry which was selling 1,600 
million seats in 1946 and only 900 million in 1957 
is surely one which is facing something worse than 
‘a changing pattern in its activities.’ Mr. Davis 
himself believes that the cinema habit will go on 
declining until it reaches the level of about 600 
nillion attendances a year. By that time, surely, the 
ilm industry will have entirely changed its charac- 
ler. 
It has been proved in the last two years, as Mr. 
Davis admits, that people have no desire to go to 
icinema to see an indifferent, unoriginal, cliché- 
uturated film; they would sooner watch television. 
They go out in masses, however, to see the sort 
of film they cannot get on television, films like 
South Pacific, Round the World in Eighty Days, 
The Ten Commandments, The Bridge over the 
River Kwai. The Hollywood producers are there- 
fore making fewer and fewer movies of the old 
sort, concentrating on a few great films of broader 
anvas, more significance and greater entertain- 
nent appeal, presented with all the new devices of 


' By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


CinemaScope, Cinerama, “Todd-AO,’ with which 
the little television screen cannot compete. These 
colossi are making more money for the producers 
than the fabulous Gone With the Wind. Round 
the World has already grossed $30 million. But no 
studio organisation in this country seems capable 
of turning out a production costing over £1 mil- 
lion—not since the late Gabriel Pascal spent £14 
million on making Cesar and Cleopatra and lost 
Lord Rank half his stake money. The Bridge 
over the River Kwai was made in Ceylon 
but by an American company—Columbia. 
Our two great vertical film combines—Associated 
British Pictures and the Rank Organisation—are 
brilliantly run by very able accountants, but Sir 
Philip Warter and Mr. John Davis would be the 
first to acknowledge that they themselves are not 
creative film artists, or even super-showmen like 
the late Mike Todd, and that if they were lucky 
enough to find a producing genius here they would 
be incapable of subjecting him to the business 
discipline which accountants so naturally desire. 
Mr. Davis's recent chiding of the lazy young film 
stars whose heads are turned by too much 
publicity revealed much more than the headlines 
suggested. 

There are, it is true, many intelligent films. made 
which do not cost a million pounds, which people 
are willing to go out to the cinema to see. These 
are the adult films which have more social or 
sexual significance than the old-fashioned sort, but 
British studios do not seem skilled at making even 
this inexpensive sort of film; they seem to prefer 
the stock escapist comedy which is still driving the 
public headlong to the television set. 

The Rank Organisation, says Mr. Davis, makes 
about twenty first-feature films a year comprising 
about thirty to forty hours of entertainment at a 
cost of approximately £5 million. This involves, 
he says, great effort, time and brains and the result 
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is ‘some excellent, some good and some indifferent 
films’ (although it is obviously the intention to 
make only good films). In the year to June 30, 
before the increase in the producers’ levy could 
give its full benefit, the Rank Organisation made 
a book loss on production and distribution of no 
less than £14 million. It must have struck a par- 
ticularly bad patch in its producers’ garden. Or it 
may have been doing what the National Film 
Finance Corporation did so often—keeping alive 


‘ producers who ought to be dead. 


Mr. Davis contrasts the thirty to forty hours of 
entertainment from the twenty films which the 
Rank Organisation manufactures each year with 
the fifty hours a week entertainment which each 
of our television services (BBC and ITV) has to 
have to meet its requirements. ‘The effort and the 
ability to maintain programme outputs of enter- 
tainment appeal of this magnitude, he adds, ‘has 
yet to be determined.’ But surely film hours and 
television hours cannot be compared as like enter- 
tainment..A lot of viewing on television is done 
for information, educational and cultural pur- 
poses. That will always be the case. But the cinema 
is exclusively for entertainment and as the public 
taste for cinema entertainment is becoming more 
discriminating and expensive, fewer and more 
expensive films will be made and fewer cinemas 
will be required to show them. Mr. Davis is 
absolutely right to demand a rationalisation 
scheme for the cinema trade and his proposals 
for a trade levy to help towards the closing down 
of 1,000 cinemas should be seriously considered 
by the industry. The cinema-going habit in future, 
he says, will no longer be a routine weekly visit 
but an event like going to the theatre. 

If Mr. Davis is right in believing that in time 
we shall have ‘coin-in-the-slot’ television, then 
even going to the cinema as an event will be much 
less frequent. Apparently existing television sets 
can be fitted with a coin-box to enable the viewer 
to pay for the programme or film he wants to see. 
The programme or film can be transmitted by line 
or televised through a scrambler—the insertion 








(COMPANY MEETINGS 


PONTIN CAMPS LIMITED 








INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
ACCOM MODATION 





Tae 18th annual general meeting of Pontin Camps 
limited was held on September 22 in London. 

Mr. F. W. Pontin (chairman and managing direc- 
br) presided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

The Group Profits for the fourteen months ended 
‘ist May, 1958, amount to £78,805 as compared with 
159.104 for the year ended 31st March, 1957. 

During the period your Company has acquired 
three further subsidiaries, operating camps at Pake- 
feld near Lowestoft, Weymouth and Torquay. 

Operating costs continued to rise, partly due to the 
Policy of your Board in maintaining a high standard 
of catering at your Camps. However, the increase in 
dur tariffs, made in anticipation of this rise, was 
&nerally sufficient to cover the additional costs. 

Your Directors recommend that a Final Dividend 
tf 2! per cent. be paid in respect of the fourteen 
months ended 31st May, 1958, making a total distri- 
lution of 20 per cent. as compared with 17} per cent. 
or the previous year. 

Bookings for the current season are again satisfac- 
Wy. In order to satisfy the increasing demand for 
Kcommodation, the Board are at the moment con- 
dering further extensions to certain of the Com- 
pany’s premises. Your Company has a high reputation 
good catering, good entertaining, and a high 
plandard of furnishings and equipment, and this is 

ected in the enormous number of repeat bookings 
1M our growing clientele. 

The report was adopted and the chairman stated 


that the interim dividend of 10 per cent. in respect 
of the year ending 3ist May, 1959, as already an- 
nounced, together with the final dividend of 24 per 
cent. in respect of the fourteen months ended 31st 
May, 1958, would be paid immediately. 


UNITED DAIRIES LIMITED 


“NO EFFORT SPARED TO MAINTAIN TRADE” 








THe 43rd annual general meeting of United Dairies 
Limited was held on September 19 in London, Mr. 
Leonard Maggs (Chairman and Manager Director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: ; 

The trading profits of the group show a reduction 
of £294,540, and this year we have not thought it 
necessary to make a further allocation to the provi- 
sion for future advertising nor to increase the 
insurance fund. 

I referred at the meeting last year to the purchase 
of J. Hanson & Sons Ltd., of Liverpool, and you 
will no doubt have seen reference to our acquisition 
of South Western Dairies Ltd. 

While it is disappointing to record a recession in 
profit I feel it right to say that no effort has been 
spared to maintain trade in difficult conditions. 

Costs of labour and of consumable materials, with 
the exception of oil, have continued to rise, but prices 
realisable for the commodities manufactured have 
fallen steeply, and in such circumstances it is inevit- 
able that losses are incurred on manufacture. 

We are the principal manufacturers of butter and 
cheese in this country, while New Zealand is the 
biggest exporter of dairy produce to the United King- 
dom. During the year under review the price of New 


Zealand butter fell from 320/- per cwt. in June, 1957, 
to 230/- per cwt, in March, 1958. The price of New 
Zealand cheese fell from 218/- per cwt. in April, 
1957, to 130/- per ewt. in November of the same year. 

The trend of prices for other dairy products—milk 
powder and condensed milk—has been similar to that 
for butter and cheese. 

We have continued to press ahead with promotion 
of sales of our various products—condensed milks, 
tinned cream, processed cheese and tinned rice pud- 
dings—under the name “WILTS” and of English 
butter under “SUPERITY” brand for sales by United 
Dairies (London) Ltd. and under “DIPLOMA” 
brand for other sales. In collaboration with leading 
pediatricians we have launched our “REGAL” brand 
evaporated milk as an alternative to milk powder 
for baby feeding, with, | am glad to say, some suc- 
cess. 

Our London wholesale and retail milk businesses 
have had a difficult year, as sales of milk have been 
hard to maintain and margins are less than they were 
previously. Milk distribution in the metropolitan area 
has been conducted efficiently in spite of milk being 
provided in such small units as half-pints, but as wage 
rates have increased in that area to a greater extent 
than elsewhere it is doubtful whether traders in Lon- 
don can afford to rest content with distributive mar- 
gins based on a national average. 

Efforts are being made through the National Milk 
Publicity Council to stimulate sales of liquid milk. 
There can be no doubt that milk is the most satisfy- 
ing and refreshing of all drinks. 

The statement concluded with a review of the 
activities of the Transport and Engineering Com- 
panies and of the overseas interests. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a final 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock at the rate of 10 
per cent. actual, less tax, making 15 per cent, for 
the year, was approved. - 
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of the coin in the box completes the circuit and 
unscrambles the picture. If this sensible develop- 
ment eventually comes about, then cinema-going 
will certainly be an event—but a very rare event. 

I do not therefore share Mr. Davis’s optimism, 
but I have to admit that he could still be proved 
right if television here followed some bad Ameri- 
can practices. In the United States, we read, tele- 
vision is so awful that people have started going 
back to the movies. The average number of hours 
spent watching American television has dropped 
in the last twelve months from 18.4 to 17.2 per 
week. (I have checked the dreadful figures.) The 
drift back to the American cinema is, however, 
insignificant: the most striking phenomenon is 
the sharp increase in ‘drive-in’ cinemas—places 
where motorists can drive in and watch a film 
from their cars. The British weather makes that 
curious development quite impossible in this 
country. On this occasion we may be grateful for 
our weather. On the whole the Rank Organisation 
is wise to extend its interests from films to tele- 
vision and start producing for the new Southern 
siation. It shows that Mr. John Davis is a shrewd 
man as well as an incurable optimist. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 

HE bull movement has now carried the in- 

dustrial share market through the index point 
—192—which ruled before the-raising of Bank 
rate to 7 per cent. a year ago and set it at 196. 
It is an astonishing performance and reflects 
the new-found, sturdy confidence which the in- 
vestment world now feels in the Government’s 
handling of our economic and political affairs. 
The movement has, on the whole, been discrim- 
inating and controlled. The yield on equity shares 
has not fallen below the yield on bonds, as it has 
practically done in Wall Street. In fact, the 
Financial Times index of thirty industrial shares 
still gives the attractive average yield of 5.72 per 
cent. against a yield on old Consols of 4.85 per 
cent. It cannot, therefore, be said that British 
equities. are over-valued. Moreover, the investor 
has not run after the capital-goods companies, 
where profit margins have been falling: he has 
concentrated on the consumer-goods shares where 
dividend yields are mostly high. 


Property Shares and Land Securities 

The only boom which looks like getting a little 
out of hand has been in property shares. This was 
set off by the new profits tax which favoured the 
property companies distributing up to the hilt. I 
would counsel investors to take some profits here 


THE SPEC: 


and avoid shares with yields of around 2 per cent. 
I would still hold the leader—LAND SECURITIES— 
which has just declared a scrip bonus of one-for- 
one and forecasts a dividend of not less than 6 
per cent. on the increased capital. At 31s. 6d. cum 
bonus the potential yield is 3} per cent. The shares 
of a company called woopcarTe, half property 
and half investment trust, are shortly to be intro- 
duced on a yield basis of over 6.4 per cent., which 
should prove attractive to those who have profits 
to cash in from this property-share boom. 


Radio Rentals 

In three months’ time the final dividend will be 
declared by RADIO RENTALS for the year ending 
August 31. This company’s business consists 
mainly of the renting to subscribers under contract 
of radio and television sets which carry the com- 
pany’s guarantee of service and maintenance. This 
renting is undoubtedly gaining in popular favour. 
In February this year it acquired Hyman Lazarus 
Cabinets, now called Radio Rentals Accessories, 
whose assets were mainly cash and quoted invest- 
ments. The directors then forecast dividends of 30 
per cent. on the increased capital, but as the profits 
this year have exceeded those of 1956-7, it is 
not impossible that the rate will be increased. 
Two months ago a one-for-one scrip bonus 
was declared and the market is looking for 
something more than the equivalent 15 per cent. 
One jobber I consulted ventured to predict 20 
per cent. At 23s. 9d. the Ss. shares would yield 
about 4.2 per cent. on this basis and I think as a 
‘growth’ business this equity should be bought for 
good income and capital appreciation. 


Rank Organisation and Gaumont British 

Although a recovery in profits from its excep- 
tionally bad year 1957-58 seems certain on many 
counts, RANK ORGANISATION 5s. shares at 9s. to 
yield only 2.8 per cent. seem high enough. 
GAUMONT BRITISH 5s. (‘A’) ordinary at 3s. 74d. 
pay, however, for their keep to yield 10 per cent., 
although the 74 per cent. dividend was not earned. 
This company owns 233 theatres of which thirty 
are closed and awaiting disposal; it also owns the 
manufacturing subsidiaries—Rank Precision In- 
dustries and Rank Cintel—whose profits could 
show some recovery this year. But the market 
interest in Rank Organisation is centred on its 
one-third holding in the Southern TV station. The 
estimated profits of £1 million for the first year of 
Operation would give Rank Organisation the 
equivalent of 134 per cent. on its equity. A com- 
bined purchase of Rank and Gaumont British (‘A’) 
would seem to be the best way of participating in 
any recovery which the Rank group may now 
enjoy from TV. 
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COMPANY NOTES 


UALCAST has almost doubled its profits fae 

the past year, confirming the favourable 
reports given last July and November by the 
chairman, Mr. J. E. V. Jobson. It will be remem- 
bered that last year the company took over the 
progressive firm of H. Kaufmann (manufac. 
turers of various household appliances) which 
necessitated an increase in the equity capital of 
(approximately) £375,000. The ordinary capital 
now stands at just over £14 million. Trading 
profits for the year ending June 30, 1958, were 
£1,414,114, against £749,333. The net profit figure 
(after tax) was also more than doubled at £504,615 
against £214,344. These figures include the post- 
acquisition profits of H. Kaufmann, which also 
had a very profitable year. Qualcast, best known 
as manufacturers of lawn mowers, is considered to 
have a seasonable business, the first six months of 
the year being the busiest, but as ironfounders 
they also manufacture castings for the motor 
trade. There is little doubt that H. Kaufmann will 
prove to be a valuable profit-earner, especially as 
the outlook for household consumer goods is now 
so much brighter. The final dividend of 164 per 
cent. maintains the total rate at 24 per cent. and 
at 20s. 6d. the 5s. ordinary shares yield £5 17s, 
per cent., a good return for a well-managed com- 
pany with a progressive record. 


London Shop Property Trust has reported in- 
creased profits for the fifth consecutive year under 
the chairman, Mr. Cyril W. Black. It seems that 
the board is very confident about the future, for 
the latest dividend for the year ending April 30, 
1958, has been stepped up from 34 per cent. to 
54 per cent., whereas past increases have been only 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per year. The company 
has recently acquired Ribak Property and Ser- 
vices. Properties held for investment are in the 
balance sheet at £185,115 and those held for deal- 
ing, at £450,125. The equity capital is £480,000 in 
£1 shares which at 27s. 6d. yield £4 1s. 6d. per cent. 
Taking a long view these should prove a profitable 
holding. 


Henrietta Rubber Estates has once again pro- 
duced excellent results and has declared a record 
dividend of 55 per cent. This is a very progressive 
company which each year increases its planted 
area and its total crop, which for the year to 
March 31, 1958, produced an exceptionally high 
average yield of 1,639 lb. per acre. In May this 
year approximately 87 per cent. of the share 
capital of Sungei Puntar Rubber was acquired, 
bringing into the group another 1,600 acres which 
will sharply increase the output next year. The 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,011 


ACROSS 


tortoiseshell ? (6) lish! (4-4) 
4 Nonsense is on the rise; ask the 27 ‘willows 
crammer! (6, 2) 
8 ‘Beside the —— in the floods?’ 
(William Morris) (8) 
10 Vingt-et-un is no game for him (6) 
12 Venerated without publicity (5) 
13 Flat out, the string-player sees to 
his instrument (4, 5) 
14 Come round again about the dog 


(Tennyson) (6) 


is one (7) 


16 Add to one’s gardening tools Card trick? (7) 


perhaps (9) 
17 It’s apparent I belong (9) 


A model puzzle (5) 


21 Old welcome to liquor following 
the toast (5, 4 


22 ‘Time, you 
deploring his avoirdupois! (3-3) 


a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the sende 
opened on Oct. 7. Address i 


, 25 Toss in the boat; one is so hot (8) 
1 A smile—on the face of the 26 Jigger for the beach, rather tick- 


whiten, 


DOWN 
Paradoxically not every planner 


The bird that takes the cake? (5) 
6) Does he wear a domino? (7) 


aga have a far look within 
(9) 


Have a flutter here (7) 

One has a seven-fold choice in 
coming to a conclusion (4, 2, 1, 3) 
’ (Leigh Hunt) (5) 11 Not the rule of three (7, 3) 

24 Hamlet was rather gushing in 15 Foot trouble at San Michele? (9) 
17 Old saint at Oxford (7) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
rs of the first two correct solutions 
solutions: Crossword No. 1,011, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 





Solution on October 10 
Unearned increment for the park 
sweeper ? (4-3) 


The Welshman, it seems, likes his 
beer in baskets! (7) 


Declines but joins up again (7) 


The water-nymph loses a penny 
in the transformation (5) 


—— quiver’ 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD No. 1,009 


ACROSS. — 1 Velocipede, 6 Abed. 10 
Tramp. 11 Loyalties. 12 Henrietta. 13 
China. 14 Perquisite. 16 Chic. 18 Amen. 
20 Sour grapes. 23 Tiger. 24 Chandlers. 
27 Right-hand, 28 Noggs. 29 Dodo. 30 
Charleston, 


DOWN.—1 Vetch. 2 Learner. 3 Captious. 
4 Pilot. 5 Drysalter. 7 British. 8 Distances. 
39 Gliick. 14 Plastered. 15 Slowcoach. 17 
Prudence. 19 Engaged. -21 Pledget. 22 
Froth, 25 Alder. 26 Susan. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Miss A. K. Gordon, 106 Christchurch 
Road, London, SW2, and Mr. S. Eng- 
jand, 3 Broadsands Avenue, Paignton, 
South Devon, 
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ading profit was, of course, lower owing to the 
|| in the price of rubber, but the company has 
nefited from tax concessions as an Overseas 
ading corporation. The tax charge has been re- 
ced from £65,381 to £40,929, and £42,300 was 
ritten back as tax over-provided. A profit (be- 
re tax) of £92,886 was earned, against £100,403 


26, 





1958 





for the previous year. The current price of the 
commodity is now below the average price for last 
year, so that a reduction in the interim dividend 
was expected. This has been declared as 10 per 
cent. against 15 per cent., but the 2s. ordinary 
shares at 4s. 44d. cannot be considered expensive 
as a long-term investment. 


Lunatic Lyrics 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 447: Report by R. Kennard Davis 


The usual prize was offered for not more than sixteen lines of verse addressed to the Moon 
on the occasion of attempts to assault her with rockets. 


HIS Competition produced a high proportion of 
etter-than-average entries, but none of really 
tstanding merit. As often happens, some really 
pod poems were put out of the running by single 
emishes that could easily have been avoided. I 
e the authors will forgive me if I quote two 
amples. In the line : 


Where man his direful inventions plies 


i needs an effort to read ‘direful’ as three syllables 


and it would not have been hard to find an 
ternative. Another entry, otherwise better than 
post, contained the couplet : 

And what will ther your peace be worth, 
Of what avail distance’s boon? 
thich brought me up with an unpleasant jerk. In 
iclose competition slips like these may make all 
te difference. 

Parodies were not very successful, though it is 
pteworthy that two of the winners were inspired 
y Ben Jonson. Many competitors tried to adapt 
ir Philip Sidney's sonnet, but its involved style 
éd not lend itself to inmpitation. The ‘Housemaid 
pet’ quoted in The Stuffed Owl evoked some 
thoes, but that kind of unconscious humour does 
wt stand decoration. The Rev: K. W. Meiklejohn 
ontributed a neat Latin epigram, though-a pedant 
night complain that his third line lacked a proper 
esura. Jan J. Simpson offered a Scots peem 
thich I could just understand, but felt incom-., 
rtent to judge. 

On the whole, the Moon came well out of this 
pper bombardment. There were plenty of near 
misses, but few direct hits. I award two guineas 


each to Rhoda Tuck Pook and W. K. Holmes, 
one guinea each to Alberick and G. J. Blundell, 
with commendation to Barbara Roe, J. A. Lindon, 
Nancy Gunter, A. M. Sayers, Nancy Seabrooke, 
Henrietta, and Joan Ackner; but the last-named 


should not have tried to make eighteen lines look 


like fifteen. 
PRIZES 


(RHODA TUCK POOK) 
CONSJURATION 
(After Jonson) 
Goddess, Queen, thy reign is spent : 
Man, upon his little star, 
Dreams of thy ‘development’ 
As a Supertopia. 
Blast the vision from his sight, 
Goddess excellently bright! 
Jove himself shall groan for thee, 
Shuddering planets rock and roil 
To behold thy chastity 
Ravished by remote control: 
Fallen lady of the night, 
Goddess excellently bright. 
(w. K. HOLMES) 

APpoLoGy To DIANA 
Supreme serenity, night’s empress fair, 
Shall man indeed, on further mischief bent, 
To mar his easthly dwelling not content, 
This outrage,on your tranquil splendour dare? 
Sky-wandering lamp, to lovers ever dear, 
How mild your rule after the mt sun! 
This deed by mar could never have been done 
Had not your beauty deigned to walk so near. 
Should you withdraw from this indignity 
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How might ingratitude its crime deplore! 
The horror of an ever-stagnant sea— 
The cold abtution of the tides no more! 
Oh, for our sakes lend still your silver light, 
The lovely neighbour of earth's lonely night. 


(ALBERICK) 
To THE Moon 
(After Ben Jonson) 

Goddess of the pearléd bow, 

Take thy deadliest shafts; beware! 

Cunning men on earth below 

Plots against thy peace prepare. 

Guard thee, ere it be too late, 

Shining, fair, inviolate. 

Mortals, by ambition vext, 

Satellites have caused to fly; 

*Tis their boasted purpose next 

To defiower thy chastity. 

Courage! Keep thy wonted state, 

Shining, fair, inviolate. 

(G. J. BLUNDELL) 

Oheavenly winger of the harmless arrows 
Fashioned from shafts and feathers of pure light, 
As space between us dangerously narrows, 
Forgive the evils launched from our dark night! 
For we are not as you: we do not fill 
The universe with beauty and with peace. 
Our arrows are of steel: we aim to kill. 
Our lust for conquest gives us no release. 
Though Shelley, Milton, Shakespeare, Homer, 

hymned 
The loveliness of your resplendent face, 
We now assail it. How our light is dimmed 
In this eclipse of mind, this dark disgrace ! 
Flee not our lunacy; be still serene, 
The uninvaded empress ef our skies! 
Look down in calm on our distracted scene. F 
And hide your features when our rockets rise! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 450 
Set by James S. Fidgen 


Regional stamps have recently been issued for 
use in Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland, the Isle 
of Man and the Channel Islands—but none have 
been issued for England. The usual prize of six 
guineas is offered for a nationalist protest in prose 
or verse (limit: 150 words or twelve lines of verse). 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
450,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by October 
7. Results on October 17. 








Uassified advertisements must be pre- 
aid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
ers. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
. extra. Classified Advertisement 

Department, The Spectator Lid., 

9 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
a EUSton 3221 G lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


invite applications for “Reserve List of 
Rusian Monitors (based at Caversham, near 
Rading) to provide candidates for future 
yxancies Duties include listening to and ‘selec- 
m reporting of contents of news and other 
tadcasts from abroad. Idiomatic knowledge of 
Russian, perfect hearing, sound knowledge of 
Weld affairs, ability to type and translate into 
od English essential. Short-listed candidates 
Wil be asked to undergo tests. Starting salary 
& (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
inal) With promotion to salary range £970- 
1349 when fully proficient. Requests for appli- 
ation forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
voting reference G.782 ‘Spt.") should — 
Prointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
on, W.1, within five days. 


BC requires Publicity Officer, West Region, in 
Bristol. Holder of this post will be in charge of 
st Region's Publicity Department and will be 
Sonsible to Regional Controller for organisa- 
ion and carrying out of all BBC publicity con- 
ing the Region's affairs. Keen publicity sense 
sential, preferably backed by experience of 
licity’ work. Qualities ef originality and 
mgination, considerable journalistic ability in 
“ attractive writing-up of mews and interest 
wes connected with BBC programmes, 
‘ough knowledge and understanding of work- 
* of newspapers amd mmgazines of all kinds, 
cially local daily. and weekly papers, also 
ecessary, of Region highly de- 
ble, The oe oe 
d lecturer and personal , of consider- 
bie standard since he so oftem has to represent 
BBC to the public, Salary £1,255 (possibly 
© if qualifications exceptional), Tising by 
‘n annual increments to £1,735 p.a. max, Re- 
forms ( 





_ for application addressed 
‘ope and quoting reference -G.804- “Spt.") 
ld reach Appointments . Broadcasting 


use, London, W.1, within five daga, 








INLAND REVENUE: H.M. INSPECTOR OF 
TAXES. Pensionabie posts for men and women at 
least 21 and under 31 on Ist August, 1958, with 
ist or 2nd class honours degree. Age extension, 
and no degree requirement for candidates with 
regular service in H.M. Forces or H.M. Over- 
seas Civil Service, Starting salary, Men (London), 
£625 or higher. Maximum, £1,285. Promotion 
prospects, 5-day week.—Write Civil Service Com- 
mission, 6 Buflington Gardens, London, W.1, 
for application form quoting ‘No. 228/58/25. 
Closing date 14th October, 1958 


REQUIRED, qualified teacher (Man © or Woman) 
as Lecturer on “The Hygiene of Food and 
Drink with special reference to alcoholic drinks” 
to visit schools in various parts of England and 
Wales. Imeresting and important work. Total 
abstainers, Burnham Scale.—Particulars from 
the Te ¢ Collegiate Associa- 
tion, 35 Windsor Place, Cardiff. 











ASSISTANTS with some knowledge of crafts re- 
quired for handicrafts showroom. Congenia! sur- 
roundings and good prospects. — Apply the 
gy Dryad Handicrafts, 93 Gt. Russell 
St rk 


RURAL IP INDUSTRIES BUREAU invites appli- 
cations for the post of INFORMATION 
OFFICER in charge of Information and Exhibi- 
tion activities. Ability to write, with experience 
of public relations, and of planning exhibitions 
and publications are the qualities looked for. 
Salary scale, £1,240 to £1,395 p.a. Contributory 
pension scheme.—Further details from the Sec- 





retary, 35 Camp Road, Wimbicdon Common, 
S.W.19 


STELLA FISHER | BUREAU, 436 Strand, wc 2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office 
staff (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644. 











for 

Holland 
Denmark 
Sweden 
Germany 
Austria 
Switzerland 
Italy 


REGULAR, RELIABLE AND RESTFUL SERVICE BY WIGHT OR DAY 
Most tickets are inter-available by either Service 
% Full details from British Railways Stations and Travel Agents 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


ZEELAND S.S. CO. 





SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
YOUTH SERVICE 
— Bg YOU | CLUB 
ULL-TIME LEA 

niemiaaiene are invited from il qualified 
men or women for the post of full-time Club 
Leader at the Molesey Youth Club, Esher. The 
Club meets in its own premises and caters 
primarily for Boys and Girls of 15-20 years of 
age who have Icft school. Applicants should 
have had practical experience in mixed Youth 
Club work and a recognised diploma or cer- 
tificate of training in Youth Leadership is 
desirable. Salary: Men, £500 x £25 to £750; 
Women, £460 x £20 to £680 p.a. plus London 
Allowance. 

Application forms and further particulars ob- 
tainable on receipt of stamped addressed enve- 
lope from the Chief Education Officer, County 
Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames, and should be re- 
turned by not later than Saturday, 11th October, 
1958. 


SURREY EDUCATION co 
WIMBLEDON COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 
—ORGANISING SECRETARY /WARDEN 

Applications are imvited from suitably quali- 
fied men for the post of Organising Secretary of 
the Wimbiedon Community Association and 
Warden of the Community Centre. Applicants 
must have organising ability, wide cultural 
interests, and experience in social work. A 
University degree or Social Science diploma, 
though an advantage, are not essential, but a 
200d educational background will be cxpected. 
Salary, £675 x £25 to £950 p.a. 

Application forms and further particulars ob- 
tainable on receipt of stamped, addressed enve- 
lope from the Chief Officer, Coumy Hall, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, and should be returned 
ws not later than Sawrday, lith October, 1958. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 





L E c TURE Ss 
IVEAGH | , Kenweod. 28th Sep- 
tember. Exhibition of ALLAN RAMSAY, 


PAINTER-IN-ORDINARY TO GEORGE Il. 

Admission free. Weckdays 10-6, Sundays 

2.30-6, 210 bus frem Archway or Golders Green 

Stations, (1002). 

RLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Strect, 
XIX and XX Y OPEAN 


MA 

Ww.i. NTURY EUR 

MASTERS. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. -10-12.30, 
Continued 
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‘DANGER AREAS in the Mediterranean’ 
(Middle East, Cyprus, Algeria). Residential con- 
ference, Oct. 11th-12th, Beatrice Webb House, 
Dorking. Robert Stephens, Sir Alex Kirkbridge 
and others. Inclusive charge, £2.—Apply National 
Peace Council, 29 Great James Street, London, 
W.C.1. 


KENSINGTON (High St.) ART GALLERY. 
Maurice Man, 22 Sept. to 4 Oct: Open Mon.-Sat, 
10-7, at 130 Kensington High St. ‘Fascinated by 
their originality ...1I sat drinking in their 
beauty,’ writes Hannen Swaffer about Man's 
paintings. ; i 

LONDON ASHBRIDGE CIRCLE, Monthly 
lectures at the Eccleston Hotel on current affairs 
and the Arts, social activities, etc. Subscription : 
£1.—Write Membership Secretary, L.A.C., 18 
Manor Way, South Croydon, Surrey. 

THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES. DARYL 
HILL Recent Paintings. KENNETH MAHOOD 
Gouaches daily 10-6, Sat. 10-1.—2 Cork Street, 
Ww.1. 


Public 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Lecture in various subjects, commencing 
October, will be held during the Autumn Term in 
the lunch time (1.15 to 2 p.m.), and in the 
evening. Admission free and without ticket.— 
Full details from Publications Officer, University 
College, London, Gower Street, W.C.1. (Stamped 
envelope required). : “ 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Women’s 
International Art Club Annual Exhibition. Opens 
2nd October, Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6, 
closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate 
East Station 








PERSONAL 


A CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, qua- 
lified in hypnotherapy, treats personality prob- 
lems, fears, habits, complexes, compulsions, 
anxiety, neurosis, insomnia, — R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245. 19 Wigmore St., 


ABATE TENSION AND NERVOUS STRESS. 
Overcome lack of confidence, anxiety, insomnia, 
blushing, stammer, migraine, asthma, eczema 
and allergies. Consult Charies B. Law, 
M.B.H.A., Hypnotherapist and Hypnoanalyst, 12 
Harman Drive, Cricklewood, N.W.2. GLA 0382. 
BARRISTERS PLEASE NOTE. — Burgess 
Anchovy Paste (hereinafter referred to as ‘THE 
Anchovy Paste’) is delicious when spread on 
parchment-thin buttered toast. 


CANCER PATIENT (81865). Young Girl (15), 
whose prospects are poor, is in hospital and 
father’s present income is National -Health In- 
surance only. Special grant needed to cover costs 
of visiting (25s. per week). Please help us to 
care for her.—National Society for Cancer Relief, 
Appeal C7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Narway O\L-FIRING 


@ What it is 
@ What it does 
@ What it costs 
Send for copy of this 
colour folder now 
NU-WAY HEATING 
PLANTS LTD. 
(Box A194), DROITWICH 














THE 
HOMOSEXUAL 
LAW REFORM 

SOCIETY 


FOUNDED MAY, 1958 


Executive Committee: 


Kenneth Walker, F.R.C.S. (Chairman) 
Ambrose Appelbe, Canon L. John 
Collins, A. E. Dyson, Victor Gollancz, 
Jacquetta Hawkes, O.B.E., Dr. W. 
Lindesay Neustatter, C. H. Rolph, 
Stephen Spender, Dr. E. B. Strauss, 
The Rev. A. Hallidie Smith 
(Secretary) 





The Society is working for the 

implementation of the major 

Wolfenden proposal and wel- 

comes support from all who 
agree with its aim. 





Enquiries should be sent to the 
Secretary at our new address 
32 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON, W.1 
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DISTINCTIVE PORTRAIT Photographs in your 
own homes or office by Lionel Jackson, 29-30 
, E.C.2, MONarch 8111.0 
DON’T HAYE A COLD meal without taking a 
portion of RAYNER’S delicious INDIAN 
MANGO. CHUTNEY—from all good grocers. 
‘ENCORE’ invites you to a discussion of 
‘Garden District’ by Tennessee Williams, led by 
Peter Hall, Ellen Pollock, Ian Dallas, Penelope 
Gilliatt, Charles Marowitz, at 7.30 p.m., Wed., 
8th Oct., Shaftesbury Hotel, W.C.2. Tkts. 3s. 6d. 


EMPLOYMENT AT HOME 
Advised by Specialist for Polio 
Ex-teacher, M.A. (Oxon.) 


Opportunities wanted -—— wreak cooing. 
indexing, editorial reading, remodelling MS' 
Special interests: 
16th and 17th century History, Music 
Box 4085 

















FOOTBALL—Particulars of a 
method of forecasting results.—Box 1 


FOR AN Autumn Holiday on the Cornish 
Coast, Championship Golf Course, excellent 
accommodation and catering, moderate charges, 
Trevose Gold and Country Club, Constantine 
Bay, Padstow, North Cornwall. 


FOREIGN girls available ‘au pair’ ‘or as 
Mothers’ Helps; short-long periods. — Anglo- 
og Bureau, 


148 Walton. St., S.W.3. 
KNI 99 


aati Details of English Guide, — 2s. 3d.; 
Punctuation Guide, 2s, 3d. — Arthur H. Stock- 
well Limited, ILFRACOMBE. _ 


HOW could the King of Spain have ave avoided 
having his beard singed and his ships sunk? 
Why, sent his Armada against us laden with El 
Cid and Fino Feria, of course. What a welcome 
these two superb Spanish sherries always win 
from the English. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human. Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years, Free booklet and 
details of easy payments. David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1, (Tel.: GER 
531). 197 Regent Street, W.1. (Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc, 
MASSAGE TREATMENT.—Mr. Barker. Phone : 
FUL 3875 mornings, 

SCIENTOLOGY. Clear: A person at “knowing 
cause over his life without a sub-conscious mind. 
—C. R. Vosper. HOU 8353. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN 7201. 

THE NIEHANS CELL THERAPY, THE NEW 
REGENERATING TREATMENT. Available at 
the Nerve Centre, 87 Westbourne Terrace, 
London, W.2. Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 


statistical 
55. 





WANTED 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL MASTER needs Gown to 
see out his last few years. B.Sc. (London) or 
similar.—PINNER 3879. 

WALNUT TABLE WANTED for the expcri- 
mental ecumenical chapel at Dunford, Midhurst, 
Sussex. Simple, dignified, in good condition, 
approximate measurement, § ft. x 2 ft. 3 in. x 
36 in. high. Failing wainut, a similar wood 
would be considered. A fair price will be gladly 
paid.—Reply to the Bursar, 








LITERARY 
AMPHIBIAN : a Reconstruction of “Browning, 
by H. C. Duffin. Bowes & Bowes, 30s. ‘An un- 
usually fine and sane piece of criticism’—Oxford 
Magazine. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


LABOUR CONFERENCE. You must read 
ae ae Oe ee. _by John Connell, to under- 
stand its Cloth 9s., paper 
3s. 6d. Pall Mall Press. 


YOUR WRITING success begins with ‘“KNOW- 
HOW.” FREE year’s subscription to Britain's 
foremost magazine for Writers. You can, also, 
win one of Two Hundred Prizes in fascinating 
Competition. Send for Free R.3, ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Suctess.’ No Sales—No Fees 
tuition.—B.A. Schoo! of Successful Writing Ltd., 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


EDUCATIONAL 


USE ; THE LONG EVENINGS FOR WRITING. 
Whatever your age, you can earn by writing. 
Some succeed the hatu way, by many failures 
and few successes, but most give up in dis- 
couragement. The LSJ cannot work miracles, 
but it has helped to success: many who would 
not have got there unaided. If you have a real 
desire to write you can get much pleasure and 
profit from giving up a few hours a week to 
writing—te doing have always 
wanted to do. Advice is a So also is the 
informative book, “Writing for the Press,” 
will tell you how to make your pen bring extra 
income. Write to: 

PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 

LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 


DAVIES’S Training Course (eveni 
spective TEA R: 
FOREIGNERS, 

—Particulars from Davies’s, 54 Hyde Park Gate, 
S.W.7 (KNIghtsbridge 6833). 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advicé mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Terms starts on 13th October. Classes and 
lectures on Spanish language, literature and cul- 
ture. Library of over 10,000 volumes. Courses 
at the Spanish Universities. Special preparation 
classes for the Certificate of the Institute of 
Spain, and the Diploma of the University of 
Madrid (advanced oo] For full details apply to 
the Secretary. SLO 838 


SECRETARIAL ae Specially ; for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK ‘8392. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ, (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B. & B.D., 
Degree and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey ‘Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 

















SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
AUTHORS: M: MSS., any ny length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked, Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc, Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported, Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into al! languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy Fg Min. charge, 44.—E. R. 








BOOKS ABOUT DEVON, ‘Old Devon Customs’ 

and ‘Smuggling Days in Devon.’ Limp covers 

5s. 6d., cloth 8s. 6d. Postage and packing, 94.— 

o Coxhead, Hawkswood, Offwell, Honiton, 
von. 


BOOKS, The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
is. 6d, per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order _ ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


CRAFT OF WRITING. ! Make your ae pay. 
We teach the basic techniques and share with 
you the secrets of successful writing.—Details 
from MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COL- 
LEGE, 69 Wimpole Street, London, W.1. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. work in 
all markets. bebe free fengs Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time — 
wherever you live. Send stamp for free copy 
of 24-page prospectus and a full-size specimen 
lesson—without obligation, Students have sold 
articles and stories to 1,750 publications; many 
earn while learning. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85/SL), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 




















gs, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
MSS. aa “2s. per thousand words. 6d. 
carbon. — Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. site BN ao 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 














SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. STEAK AND 
KIDNEY PUDDINGS. Outstandingly good. A 
Speciality praised for many years. 1 Ib. tins, 8 for 
30s. EXTRA SMALL YOUNG CARROTS. 
Sweet and Tender. 28 oz, tins, 6 for 22s. All Post 
Paid. — SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 

id-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets, Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in’ beautiful colours, Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels, 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus- 
trated catalogue from ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
—* Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
re 














SEPTEMBER 26, 1958 
GOURMET’S DELIGHT +. 
Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 13 oz. Whole 
Roast Chicken, 1 Ib. Finest Ox To 
8 oz, tin Frankfurters, 74 oz. tin Chickeg 
Fillets in Pork, 1 x 4 oz. tin Turkey Fillet ts, 
and 12 oz. Braised Kidneys. Sent for‘only ¢ 
post paid. Two cartons, £3 17s, 6d. C.W.O. 
Grays 
DEPT. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 
CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of af 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic stat 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh ang purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,009 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in. 
formative booklet of home treatment and dictary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 
HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; als 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS ané 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Swornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


OUR HOME-MADE whoicmeal bread is good 
pure food, full of flavour, delicious and satisfying 
with salads, homey or cheese and a valuabig 
source of vitamins, especially the B group. The 
whole family will enjoy it because it is real oid. 
fashioned good bread. Our Health and Fitnes 
Whoiewheat meal is guaranteed 100 per cent 
stoneground in the traditional way at our water 
mill at Felstead, Essex. Quickly, easily made— 
no one should have difficulty with our recipes— 
it can also be used for scones, biscuits, shore 
bread, etc. Prices, post free, including recipcs: 
6 lb. bag, 7/3d.; 14 Ib. ay" 13/6d.—Write H 
GRAY JONES, HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 
Orchard House, Hill Mtoe. Chelmsford, Essex. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 64 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. tr 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., ‘ 


SHETLAND FAIRISLE bordered lamber coats, 
53s. Gent’s, Children’s, al] classes. Shetland 
wools. Samples. Lists. Approvals.—Peter Joh» 
stone, Twatt, luo, eseanecai 





ACCOMMODATION 
THE RIGHT PERSON to share your flat, or 
we find you suitable accommodation. Every third 
cliem now comes to us by persona! recom 
mendation.—Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545/6. 
WOMAN CIVIL SERVANT requires unfur 
nished, self-contained flat, with 2 bedrooms, 
within half-an-hour’s bus .ride of Whitehall. 
S.W. districts preferred. Quiet reliable tenam 
with highest reference.—Box 4111. 


HOTELS 


AMBASSADORS HOTEL, W.C.1. Bed and 
Breakfast. Single room 28s., Double room 54s. 
No surcharge. Near King’s Cross, Euston and 
St. Pancras Stations, EUSton 1456, 


HOTEL, TORQUAY 


Laze in luxury overlooking lovely Torbay. 
Tennis, squash, golf and dancing nightly ; 
bridge hostess. Send for coloured brochure S 


The ENGLISH HOTEL in the MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 





THE 


COURSES OF STUDY FOR 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 


Entrance, Degrees, & Diplomas 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students 
for General Certificate of Education 
(for Entrance requirements), and the 
examinations for B.A., B.Sc. 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D. (obtainable 
without residence), also for various 
Diplomas and Certificates. The College 
has a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 
Low fees, payable by instalments. 
% PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
Mo = LLL 





egistered 
EUsion 3221. 


asa Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., 
Printed in Great Britain by GALE & PoLDEN LTD., 28 Craven Street, pbhig W.C.2, at their Wellingt 
World: 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air Mail rates on application. Postage on this issue: Inland and Abroad 24d.; Canada 


‘ost Office. Published by THe Spectator Lrp., 


on Press, Aldershot. 


at its Offices, 99 Gower St., 
Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in the 
(Canadian Magazine Post), id.—Friday, September 26, 1958 


London, W.C.1. Telephone: 
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